Promoting Creative Excellence 


Theodore Haley 
Jennings Ill 99, a 
neuroscience and 
economics major, soent 
Winter Term writing an 
essay on black fathers 
and sons’ spirituality for 
an upcoming anthology 
edited by Gloria Wade- 
Gayles of Spelman 
College. 


Vocal performance 
major Erika Salinas ‘98 
interned during Winter 

Term at the Concert 

Artists Guild, a New York 
City nonprofit 
organization that helps 
further the careers of 
Classical musicians. 


Siddharth Thacker ‘99, 
an economics and 
computer science 
major, heloed develop 
World Wide Web 
services for the New York 
City multimedia 
development firm where 
he served an internship 
during Winter Term. 


Psychology and East 
Asian studies major 
Kimberly Clark ‘96 spent 
Winter Term on campus 
helping develop a 
survey to assess the 
success of the faculty- 
student advising 
program. 


The ability to think creatively is a hallmark of a liberally educated person and one of 


Oberlin’s most cherished educational values—a value exemplified at Oberlin by Winter 


Term projects that emphasize creative thinking, self-motivation, and self-education. 


Your support of Oberlin’s Annual Fund 
helps make Winter Term possible. 


Office of the Annual Fund 
Bosworth 205 e 50 W. Lorain St. e Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 e 216-775-8550 
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are depicted on the front and back 

covers of this issue, along with a key 
to identify each carving. 
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10) Balancing More 
Than a Budget 


A conversation with President Nancy S. Dye about 
how the College got its financial house in order and 
what effect the long awaited spring cleaning will have 


on the future. 


14 Carved in Stone 


Amidst carvings of cowled monks and fantastic beasts the uncanny likenesses of 17 
former professors, replete with their spectacles and beards, keep serene watch over 


colonnade foot traffic in the Quad. 


BY JOHN KEARNEY ’93 


18 §=Working Close 
to a Cataclysm: 

The Vindication 

of Fohn Service 


“A victory of intelligence, patience, and 


loyalty to country over political opportun- 


ism and hysteria... .” John Service ’31 


John Service with Mao Tse Tung in Yenan, China, 1944 


survived ignominy and rejection before his 


final vindication. 


BY BERNARD D. SHERMAN 
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Twentieth Century American Piano Trios 
The First Fifty Years... A Retrospective 
The Oberlin Trio 


a 


APR Dol Ry EeCele0ek 
Stephen Clapp ’61, violin Rick SHERLOCK 
former Oberlin professor, now 
professor of violin and associate 


dean, Juilliard School of Music 
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D. Mark GaABEL 
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RacHEL CoEN ’98 
NicHo.as PHoTINos ’96 


Joseph Schwartz, piano 
professor of piano, 
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Oberlin Conservatory of Music 


J. Curtis Brown ’66 
SARAH FERGUSON 784 
JANET SILVER GHENT 764 
JOAN OLIVER GOLDSMITH 773 
Scott HimstTeaD ’53 
AARON LEVIN ’68, CHAIR 
Davip PENGILLY ’68 
ROBERTO SANTIAGO 785 
Dana Lynne SINGFIELD ’91 


Andor Toth ’69, cello 
professor of chamber music and Se ’ 
cello, Oberlin Conservatory of Music Ives ¢ Persichetti ¢ Kirchner 
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Shakespeare on the Road 
v 
I was delighted to see Rachel Coen’s men- 
tion of the successful ACTER residency 
at Oberlin [“A Student’s Perspective,” 
Winter 1996 OAM]. A Center for 
Thl”atre, Education and Research 
(ACTER) brings five outstanding British 
Shakespearean actors to campuses across 
the country to perform a full-length 
Shakespearean play and teach for a week. 
Your readers might be interested to know 
that an Oberlin alumna runs the program. 

I have fond memories of working with 
the Gilbert & Sullivan Players while I was 
at Oberlin, and of spending a summer on 
Cape Cod at Highfield with them. Al- 
though I spent some years as a classicist, I 
have never lost my love of theater, and the 
opportunity to run this program from the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill was too good to turn down. 

We have a wonderful tour of Macbeth 
planned for spring 1996. If alumni work- 
ing at colleges or universities would like 
to see ACTER come to their campuses, I 
hope they will contact me at (919) 967- 
4265 or csdessen@email.unc.edu 

CYNTHIA SHELDON DESSEN ’60 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Who is to Blame? 
v 
Dorothy Mirschrod Onisko’s letter [Win- 
ter 1996 OAM], full of deep pain and out- 
rage at the current state of civilization, 
caused me to reflect. 

In our sad era, the human condition is 
sufficiently debased that each group of hu- 
mans finds it necessary to choose other 
groups of humans as the cause or the sym- 
bols of the debasement. Certainly rock and 
roll songwriters have themselves done 
some finger-pointing of this kind. How- 
ever, it strikes me that many of these some- 
times-deft lyricists have written lovingly, 
as well as critically, about their cultures: 
listen to Lennon’s “Penny Lane” or 
Dylan’s “As I Went Out One Morning to 
Breathe the Air Around Tom Paine.” 

When it is said or implied that the 
AIDS epidemic or social anomie is the fault 
of rock musicians or postmodern artists 
(some of whom have certainly died from 
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those scourges), I find myself in strawberry 
fields where nothing is real, remembering 
that Keats and Kafka, who died of tuber- 
culosis, were to many people purveyors of 
impiety, or at least ill-advised thinking, 
while they were alive and writing. Those 
judgements are no longer “real” to most 
of us, and the speculation that Keats or 
Kafka, or their associates, brought on the 
tuberculosis crises of their respective cen- 
turies would be less so. Those epidemics, 
it is fairly well accepted, were brought on 
by bacteria, deficiencies in health educa- 
tion, and sudden and expanding concen- 
trations of population in urban areas. 


“Keats and Kafka were 


to many people 
purveyors of impiety 
while they were alive 

and writing, ” 


Of course, the reasonable corollary of 
any assertion that rock and gay art are not 
the cause of AIDS and social anomie is 
that AIDS and social anomie are not the 
responsibility of the conservative forces 
represented by Lennon’s Dr. Robert or 
Dylan’s Mr. Jones, either. As a liberal 
boomer, that is harder for me to accept. 
Our search for generic culprits for any cri- 
sis in human civilization is doomed to self- 
serving inaccuracy, unless we choose 
ourselves. In our silence, prideful inaction, 
and inevitable complicity, we are all to 
blame if anyone is. And perhaps no one is. 

WILLIAM H. FABER ’68 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Ultimate Congratulations 
v 
Thank you for the well-researched, well- 
deserved article covering Ultimate frisbee 
at Oberlin [“Horsecows Among the 
Nation’s Top 10,” Fall 1995 OAM]. 
Ultimate is still a relatively young sport. 


Oberlin joined in the fun early on in the 
70s, firmly establishing a foothold in Mid- 
western Ultimate lore even as the sport 
struggled to catch on in the rest of the 
nation. Since then Oberlin Ultimate has 
evolved from friends getting together to 
toss a frisbee, to a coed team that trav- 
elled as far as 10 hours each way to par- 
ticipate in competitive tournaments, to 
women’s, men’s, and coed teams engaged 
in the fray of competitive national Ulti- 
mate. It truly has been a path of learning 
and labor. 

Being ranked second in a region that 
spans over a dozen states in the heartland 
is no small feat, and I send congratula- 
tions and support to the men and women 
of Oberlin Ultimate, who train and chal- 
lenge themselves at the fringes of com- 
petitive sports. Whether in success or in 
failure, when it seems like no one is notic- 
ing, I hope they remember that there are 
people rooting for them all the way. Best 
wishes for a rewarding 1996 season. 

RETSU TAKAHASHI ’92 
Seattle, Washington 


China Memories 
v 

Just in case all the old China (Yunnan) 
hands on campus haven’t jumped all over 
you yet, there is an inaccuracy in Kara 
Adzima’s recounting of the Crossing-the- 
Bridge Noodles story [“Surprise: China,” 
Fall 1995 OAM]. It was a scholar studying 
for his imperial examinations (on an is- 
land in the middle of a lake to achieve 
isolation and concentration), not a farmer 
in his fields, to whom the wife carried the 
bowl. Usually the bowl is very large. I re- 
member Shansi Association executive di- 
rector Carl Jacobson’s reaction to his first 
encounter with the dish: “What do I do— 
eat it or wash my face in it?” 

The term karmic bus ride was coined by 
Erica Littlewood Work, a Whitman 
teacher at Yunda in 1988. The then 12- 
hour-long overnight bus ride to Dali was 
the standard weekend escape for our group 
of about 12 foreign teachers. During one 
such ride, we were taken to the Dai New 
Year water-splashing festival to be extras 
in a Taiwan-made situation comedy film 
for tourists. For a picnic scene, we were 


required to jump in and out of the win- 
dows of the bus because a bear was com- 
ing through the woods. It was, by our 
Chinese colleagues’ evaluations, a pretty 
silly movie. But it is available on video. 
Wonders never cease in China. 
NANCY HACK HILTY 762 
Seattle, Washington 


Shedding Light 
on Illumination Night 


v 
The class of 1995 did not miss Oberlin’s 
traditional illumination of Japanese lan- 
terns on Tappan Square [“Illumination 
Courtesy of Mother Nature,” Fall 1995 
OAM]. My husband, Robert Kammiller 
*50, and I were strolling with some of his 
classmates after the memorable reunion 
dinner had ended. In Tappan Square we 
encountered two very capable young men 
who needed help attaching the Japanese 
lanterns to the wires already strung over- 
head. Although a line of several storms 
with tornado conditions was headed to- 
ward Oberlin, the grounds crew had been 
given the OK to “go for it,” if only for a 
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little while. I enlisted the help of 10 eager 
bystanders, students and alums, and up 
they went—pink, blue, green, yellow, pink, 
blue, green, yellow—casting their gentle 
glow on a great reunion weekend amid tur- 
bulent weather. 


BERNICE KAMMILLER 
Wadsworth, Ohio 


One Point of View on Tibet 
v 

Duncan McFarland identifies himself as “a 
person with a particular interest in China” 
[“Letters,” Fall 1995 OAM]. The meaning 
of that statement is not clear to me. But 
what does seem clear is that he is willing 
to apologize for some of the worst atroci- 
ties committed by the Chinese govern- 
ment. 

I cannot see what difference it makes 
that the Chinese government—not the 
Cultural Revolution, as if that were some 


pring at Kendal at Oberlin... 


a not-for-profit continuing care retirement community reflecting Quaker values 


..enriches the mind, body, and soul. 


kind of autonomous moral agent—“at- 
tacked not just Tibetan Buddhism but all 
forms of religion, superstition, and sup- 
posed ‘old ideas.” That there are many 
victims cannot possibly make us feel less 
angry at and disgusted with a crime. Do 
the deaths of gypsies, homosexuals, the 
handicapped, and others make the Nazi 
genocide of the Jews less of a crime? For 
indeed, the policies the Chinese govern- 
ment carried out and continues to carry 
out with regard to minority (read: con- 
quered and occupied) people are little short 
of genocide. Whether one accepts at face 
value the figures put forward by groups 
such as Students for a Free Tibet, the un- 
equivocal fact is that the Chinese have sys- 
tematically and brutally been attempting 
to destroy Tibetan culture, religion, and 
identity since the 1950s. 

Mr. McFarland offers as examples of 
Chinese benevolence the restoration and 
reopening of monasteries. When the Chi- 
nese government has provided for the res- 
toration of temples and other places it is 
plainly and obviously in the effort to make 
them into tourist attractions and show- 
cases. A friend of mine who visited a Mon- 
golian show village (Mongolians are also a 
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Chinese “minority”) said it reminded him 
of Cherokee Village, a tourist-trap fake 
“Indian” settlement he had visited in the 
States. Without wanting to belabor the 
comparison, I think it is a good one: “Real” 
Indians are not welcome in Cherokee Vil- 
lage, only show Indians. 

“There is,” Mr. McFarland says, “a 
broad range of political opinion among the 
Tibetans themselves about these things.” 
I do not doubt it. There were plenty of 
kapos in the Nazi death camps too, and 
there are collaborators everywhere. Not 
everyone who tries to work within an op- 
pressive system is a collaborator, of course, 
but let us be careful to notice to whose 
words and ideas we refer to bolster our 
arguments. Mr. McFarland finishes by sug- 
gesting that political articles be presented 
as such, “letting others have their say.” It 
is false to think that there are always two 
legitimate points of view. The Holocaust 
of the Jews happened; there is no other 
“point of view.” The Communist Chinese 
invaded Tibet and have been endangering 
its civilization ever since; with respect to these 
facts, too, there is no other “point of view.” 

JONATHAN SILK ’83 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Living Up to Ideals 


I would like to think that those fortunate 
enough to have an Oberlin education are 
willing to look beyond the traditional view- 
points expressed on the war in Indochina 
(“Letters,” Fall 1995 OAM]. I disagree with 
many of the points made by Todd 
Newmark and John Rathbun, especially 
crediting antiwar activists with postwar 
horrors, but perhaps the most disturbing 
aspect of their letters is their assumption 
that our government’s involvement in 
Indochina was motivated by ideological 
and moral concerns. 

Both believe the purpose of U.S. in- 
volvement was to fight the Communist 
menace, which Rathbun describes as a “de- 
fense of our values” and an aid to others 
in “preparing to repel the threat of exter- 
nal aggression.” I do not think Laos and 
Cambodia really appreciated our helpful 
preparations (bombings); only the French 
received our aid in Southeast Asia: 300,000 
small arms and $1 billion by 1954, all to 
put down their rebellious colony (Howard 
Zinn’s A People’s History of the US). If the 
policies outlined in the National Security 
Council’s 1950 memo 68, which was made 
public in 1975 and discussed by Noam 
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Chomsky in his book Deterring Democracy, 
were not clear enough, then the pretense 
of the Cold War became fairly clear with 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. 

Likewise, the tendency to view Viet- 
nam as an aberration of our normal poli- 
cies is quite delusional. Rathbun’s assertion 
that we are “the strongest and most moral 
of peoples” is contradicted at the most ba- 
sic level by the history of Native Ameri- 
cans and African Americans as well as by 
U.S. foreign policy from Roosevelt in the 
Philippines to more recent involvements 
in Central America, Haiti, etc. 

Perhaps if we can honestly evaluate our 
history we can begin to live up to those 
enlightened ideals that have allowed us to 
be deceived in the past. 

WILLIAM BAUSCH ’89 
New York, New York 


Remembering Scotty Banks 
v 
Editor’s note: Elaine Scott “Scotty” Banks 
died December 5, 1995. Her obituary appears 
in this issue’s “Losses in the Oberlin Family” 
section. 


Few people have had the intensity of pas- 
sion for life and music that Scotty had. 
When we met in 1966 as undergraduates 
at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, she 
was usually dashing with great energy and 
purpose from one activity to another. I 
remember that even after a long orchestra 
rehearsal, which ended around 10:00 p.m. 
and came after a long day of classes and 
practicing, Scotty would look for people 
to play quartets. 

Many years later, when I played in the 
orchestra she founded and directed, the 
City Musick in Chicago, I had some of 
the greatest musical experiences of my life. 
I can’t remember ever feeling so close to 
the composers, who I had loved deeply all 
my life, but finally was able to know al- 
most in person through Scotty’s inspired, 
passionate, and profound understanding. I 
felt as though, through her, the compos- 
ers themselves returned to conduct their 
own music. Never before or since have | 
felt such joy in the “Rejoice” aria in 
Handsel’s Messiah, or such glorious rich- 
ness in the final “Amen” chorus. ‘Those 
were unforgettable performances. 

NINA FALK ’69 
Washington, D.C. 


I first met Scotty in my freshman year, 
1967, on a lunch-time visit to the Pyle Inn 


Co-op with Greg Fulkerson ’70. She ter- 
rified me. Her ever-present turtleneck 
(with the neck up), long ponytail, and ciga- 
rette bespoke infinite sophistication, and 
her biting wit was legendary. I tried to 
stay out of her way, but I wasn’t always 
successful. I still remember the poetry of 
her cello solo in the Stravinsky Capreccio 


for Piano and Orchestra. 


[ ran into Scotty again in the early 
1980s in New York City, where she was 
making a name for herself as a Baroque 
cello and viol player, and as a difficult yet 
stimulating conductor. She played tenor 
viol on the first recording for which I acted 
as musical director, David Gordon’s 
Dreams and Imaginations. Her solo on 
Patrick Mando’s “Like as the Day” was a 
high point. The last time I saw her, she 
chewed me out for hurting the feelings of 
one of her friends. 

It’s hard to believe anything could still 
that passionate nature. 

TINA CHANCEY ’70 
Arlington, Virginia 


Thinking About Running 
for Political Office? 


>, 
“~ 


The Oberlin Initiative in Electoral 
Politics offers grants to alumni in- 
terested in pursuing programs of 
study as preparation for entering 
electoral politics. 
¢ 

The modest grants can cover ex- 
penses associated with such stud- 
ies; they may not fund political 
campaigns. Grantees may be invited 
to Oberlin to consult with faculty 
and to share their experiences with 


the campus. 


¢ 
Alumni at all stages of their careers 
are eligible. Applications must be 
received by May 29, 1996. 

5 
To apply, send a letter describing 
your proposed program of study, in- 
cluding information about the 
program’s time frame and its rela- 
tionship to your background and 
your plans for pursuing elective of- 
fice; a budget detailing anticipated 
expenses; and a curriculum vitae to: 


Professor of Politics Harlan Wilson 
Rice Hall 234 @ 10 N. Professor St. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1095 
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Lemle and Florini Join Board of Trustees 


wo new trustees began their 
T ieee with the Oberlin 
College Board of Trustees Janu- 
ary 1, each for a six-year term end- 
ing in 2002: Robert S. Lemle ’75 
was elected by the members of the 
board, and Karen L. Florini ’79 
was elected by the alumni. 

Robert Lemle is executive vice 
president, general council, and sec- 
retary of Cablevision Systems Cor- 
poration, the country’s sixth largest 
operator of cable television. A 
member of Cablevision’s board of 
directors, he serves on the board’s 
executive committee and is a mem- 
ber of the office of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer. He also oversees 
Cablevision’s human-resources de- 
partment. Lemle succeeds retiring 


Join Us 
in 


Recycling 


All publications produced by the 
College’s Office of Com- 
munications are printed on 
recycled paper (minimum: 10 
percent postconsumer waste) 
and are recyclable at many 
recycling centers. 
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trustee William H. Warren 748. 

Lemle earned his J.D. degree 
from New York University 
School of Law, and worked for 
the New York City law firm of 
Cravath, Swaine and Moore un- 
til 1982, when he joined 
Cablevision. He and his wife, 
Roni Kohen-Lemle ’76, live with 
their two children in Old 
Westbury, New York. 

Karen Florini is a senior attor- 
ney and chair of the Environmen- 
tal Health Program with the 
Environmental Defense Fund. The 
EDF is recognized as one of the 
nation’s most innovative and effec- 
tive advocacy groups, and Florini’s 
activities with the fund include liti- 
gation, public education, and work- 


ing with federal agencies on issues 
such as lead-poisoning prevention 
and hazardous-waste control; she 
often testifies before Congress on 
these and other related issues. She 
succeeds trustee Anne Osborne 
Krueger Henderson ’53, whose 
second term on the board expired 
December 31, 1995. 

Florini graduated from Harvard 
Law School, where she was edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Harvard Envi- 
ronmental Law Review. She 
clerked for Judge John Fullam of 
the U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
and she worked for the U.S. De- 
partment of Justice’s Land and 
Natural Resources Division before 
moving to EDF in 1987. 


Library Venture Creates 
Access to 20 Million Titles 


berlin has become the state’s 

first private liberal arts college 
to join its library to OhioLINK 
(Ohio Library Information Net- 
work), a network of 43 Ohio uni- 
versities, colleges, and community 
colleges and the State Library of 
Ohio. 

OhioLINK is designed, says 
Ray English, Azariah Root Direc- 
tor of Libraries, to facilitate “shar- 
ing academic library resources,” 
and the College’s participation 
marks “a major milestone that in- 
creases enormously the library re- 
sources we can provide for Oberlin 
students and faculty.” 

Information on the more than 
20 million items that make up the 
collective resources of the mem- 
ber institutions is listed in an 
online catalogue accessible through 


OBIS (Oberlin Bibliographical In- 
formation System). OhioLINK 
uses a rapid delivery system that 
generally delivers books within two 
or three days of the patron’s re- 
quest and has other useful and un- 
usual features, such as the option 
to display the tables of contents of 
many books. 

In remarks prepared for the 
January 15 ceremony held to cel- 
ebrate Oberlin’s membership in 
OhioLINK, President Nancy S. 
Dye said that the quality of a li- 
brary is now measured not only by 
the size and variety of its holdings, 
but also by “its ability to make in- 
formation that it does not have in 
its holdings rapidly available to its 
users.” Oberlin’s membership in 
OhioLINK puts its library “in an 
extraordinary position,” she said. 
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Chisholm Calls for Unity Through Diversity 


he message Shirley Chisholm 

brought to a standing-room- 
only crowd in Finney Chapel Feb- 
ruary 9 centered on diversity, 
racism, national unity, and the im- 
portance of education in regard to 
multiculturalism. 

Chisholm, the first African- 
American to actively campaign for 
the Presidency, received three vig- 
orous standing ovations during her 
keynote lecture celebrating Black 
History Month, including one be- 
fore she had uttered a word. The 
enthusiastic audience chose this 
way to let her know they valued 
her accomplishments as the first 
black woman elected to Congress, 
her honorary doctorates from 31 
institutions, and her 1993 induc- 
tion into the National Women’s 
Hall of Fame. 

Her opening remark set the 
tone for her talk. “I hope the day 
will come when we don’t need to 
commemorate any particular 
month. I hope the day will come 
when this multifaceted, multi- 
cultural, multiethnic nation will get 
its act together.” She said that al- 
though we have made great strides, 
“the greatest enemy . . . our coun- 
try continues to have is racism.” 

“Our experiences have taught us 
to construct barriers out of race, 
religion, and heritage. We exist in 
a world of symbols, and these sym- 
bols have been constructed on the 
false premise that we are more dis- 
similar than we are similar,” 
Chisholm warned. “We need to 
understand the relationship of the 
past to the present and to dilute 
the effect of stereotypical thinking 
or prejudices with facts.” 

Much of her speech focused 
on the role that education and 
educational institutions can play 
in continuing the fight against 
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discrimination. “If our education 
is to mean more than just the ac- 
quisition of a degree . . . we must 
become aware of our special re- 
sponsibilities in America to believe 
in and continually practice not just 
the toleration, but the respect and 
appreciation of those who are dif- 
ferent than ourselves,” she said. 

Chisholm stressed that enhanc- 
ing diversity in our educational in- 
stitutions is a key to unity. “It is 
only through such actions that we 
will truly accept the basic premise 
that nobody in America will be left 
out of that phrase, ‘with liberty and 
justice for all.’” 

Other Black History Month 
events at the College sponsored 
by the African-American Studies 
Department, Abusua, and Afrikan 
Heritage House included the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Com- 
memorative Service’s keynote 
speech by South African anti- 
apartheid leader Allen Boesak, 
who helped achieve the release of 
Nelson Mandela, and a lecture, 
el ruth Grushed*tothe Marthe 2 
Black Leadership Rising Again!,” 
by former Black Panther leader 


Charles Barron, New York City 
community activist and founder of 
Dynamics of Leadership, Inc. 
Other special events were an 


evening of music with Branford 
Marsalis, several lectures by Af- 
rican-American Studies faculty, a 
Love/Trust workshop, “Relation- 
ship Building Among African- 
Americans,” led by author and 
East End Neighborhood House 
director Paul Hill, and several 
concerts featuring instruments 
unique to Africa. 

—ROBB STOLBERG ’95 


Feinleib Resigns; 
Helm Named Acting Dean 


ary Ella Feinleib resigned as 
M Dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences effective March 22, 
1996. At its March meeting the 
Board of Trustees approved Presi- 
dent Nancy S. Dye’s request to 
appoint Professor of Classics James 
Helm acting dean. 

Helm served as associate dean 
from 1986 to 1989 and as acting 
dean for several months during the 
1991-92 academic year, when Pro- 
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fessor of Philosophy and former 
dean Alfred MacKay served as act- 
ing president during then-president 
Fred Starr’s sabbatical leave. 

“l’ve never sought any admin- 
istrative position but have always 
tried to respond when the institu- 
tion requests my service,” says 
Helm. 

A search committee is expected 
to be formed by early April, and a 
new dean selected by the fall. 


Shirley Chisholm 
spoke to a 
standing-room-only 
crowd in Finney 
Chapel. 


Helm 
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Artistic director Gayden 
Wren 83 led members 
of the Three Princesses 
cast In movement warm- 
ups during rehearsals for 
the group’s International 
G & § Festival debut. 


Philadelphia July 24—the first col- 
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G & S Players Step Up to the Big Stage 


berlin’s Gilbert & Sullivan 
Players enjoyed such success 


with their Winter Term project, 
The Three Princesses, that they 
were invited to the International 
Gilbert and Sullivan Festival in 


lege troupe ever to be invited to 
perform at the festival. 

Suzanne Fatta 96, president of 
the players, says that the invita- 
Hon to othe testivalcame. as) a 
“heaven sent” surprise. “We’re not 


sure how they found us,” she says, 
adding that a message put on the 
Internet in the early stages of the 
project may have been the tip-off. 


“T guess that’s how they found 
out about it. They heard good 
things about the project’s artistic 
director Gayden Wren ’83, and 
about Oberlin and the Conserva- 
tory of Music.” 

The Three Princesses includes 
performances of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s opera Princess Ida, 
Gilbert’s play The Princess 
(on which Princess Ida was 
based), and readings of 
Alfred Tennyson’s poem 
“The Princess,” which in- 
spired Gilbert’s play. 

Fatta wanted the project 
to meet two goals: to mount 
three memorable produc- 
tions and to encourage more 
people to become involved 
in the players. The Winter 
Term group succeeded in 
meeting both challenges. More 
than 50 students participated in the 
series, including members of the 
cast, technical crew, orchestra, and 
costume-design crew. 

The production under Wren’s 
direction and the musical direction 
of Christopher Ertelt ’86 earned 
enthusiastic response. Wren has 
directed musical theater in New 


A film crew and journalists 
from the cable news net- 


work C-Span rolled into Ober- 
lin March 9 to film a short 
news feature on Oberlin’s his- 
torical role in the education of 
women and blacks. The vi- 
gnette, tentatively scheduled 
to air in mid-May, will include 
an interview with President 
Nancy S. Dye, photos from the 
College archives, and footage 
shot on campus. 


York City since his graduation 
from Oberlin, and is currently ar- 
tistic director of the Gilbert & 
Sullivan Light Opera Company of 
Long Island. Ertelt, a Philadelphia- 
based musical director and opera 
music director, is currently con- 


Music director Chris Ertelt 
ducting Fa/settos for the Arden 
Music Theater in Philadelphia. 

Wren says he applied to only 
one college—Oberlin—because he 
had read in a catalog that Oberlin 
had a Gilbert & Sullivan Club. “I 
arrived at Oberlin and found that 
there had not been a club here for 
10 years,” he remembers. He 
promptly founded the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Players in 1980, and it was 
the existence of the group that at- 
tracted Fatta to the College. 

“The sheer talent of the cast was 
remarkable to me,” says Wren. 
“We had many people in our cho- 
rus who could play lead roles in 
the real world.” He was pleased 
with all three pieces, but was “par- 
ticularly surprised and pleased with 
the play,” which he says had not 
been staged for 70 years. The jux- 
taposition of the three interrelated 
pieces made the project truly out- 
standing, he says. 

At the July festival the cast will 
remain almost the same as the 
Winter Term group. Fatta says 
there will be some restaging, 
mostly because they will be per- 
forming at a theater that seats 1800 
instead of Wilder Main, which seats 
about 100. —RS 
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A Student’s Perspective 


EF better or for worse, 

Oberlin’s community, as 
many college communities ar- 
guably are, is distinct enough 
from mainstream America to 
occasionally allow students to 
believe it has transcended 
society’s more rancorous ten- 
dencies. Many are drawn to 
Oberlin by its reputation for 
respecting alternative life- 
styles, and a few hope to spend 
four years living here without 
intolerance. This winter, an act 
of vandalism gave the entire 
campus a painful jolt, raising 
questions about how much 
progress toward tolerance has 
been made. 

In the early hours of De- 
cember 4, someone wrote de- 
rogatory remarks about 
women, especially lesbians, on 
the message board at the 
Baldwin Women’s Collective. 
The vandal left a Penthouse 
video, with further malicious 
writing on it, on the shelf be- 
low the board. Baldwin resi- 
dents spread word about the 
incident around campus by 
hanging posters detailing the 
crime and stickers asserting 
queer and women’s rights. The 
next day President Nancy S. 
Dye sent out the first of two 
campus-wide mailings, both of 
which strongly condemned the 
incident and “all other forms 
of harassment and intimida- 
tion,” and stressed the need 
for the entire Oberlin commu- 
nity to take action against 
hate. 

A few days later Baldwin 
residents held a speak-out on 
the steps of Wilder followed 
by a well-attended meeting in 


Baldwin’s first-floor lounge. 
Mixed inconspicuously with the 
crowd were several members 
of the Residential Life staff, 
Dean of Student Life and Ser- 
vices Charlene Cole, and Presi- 
dent Dye. Sophomore Rachel 
Schankula, a Baldwin resident 
and residential coordinator, 
says that while the ensuing 
lively discussion and support 
shown for the collective made 
her feel “much better,” many 
residents said they could not 
forget the negative comments 
directed at them as they hung 
posters earlier in the week. 
Nor could it alleviate the ner- 
vousness many still feel when 
they come home at night. 

The timing of the incident, 
during finals and just before 
campus emptied out for Win- 
ter Term, makes it difficult to 
predict if there will be any long- 
term repercussions. That the 
Baldwin discussion veered to- 
ward issues that weren’t di- 
rectly related to the incident— 
such as what some perceive as 
a dichotomy between Oberlin’s 
reputation and life on cam- 
pus—is evidence, says Schan- 
kula, that “the whole campus 
needs some kind of a forum, 
which is not dependent on a 
crisis situation, where things 
like this get brought up.” 

Although the difficulty of 
setting policy to alter things as 
amorphous as intolerant atti- 
tudes makes Schankula “won- 
der what can be done,” she and 
other students are planning a 
Take Back the Night march as 
part of a continuing effort to 
take an active role in shaping 


campus life. —Rachel Coen ’98 
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Sylvia Hill Williams 
Dies of Aneurysm 


s this issue of the 

OAM went to press, 
the College learned that 
trustee Sylvia Hill Williams 
57, ?90 hon., died Febru- 
ary 28 at a Washington, 
D.C., hospital while being 
treated for an aneurysm of 
the brain. 

Williams, director of the 
Smithsonian Institution’s 
National Museum of Afri- 
can Art, was elected to the 
Oberlin College Board of 
Trustees in 1990. She 
chaired the trustee Collec- 


tions Committee, and was 
a member of the Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum’s Vis- 
iting Committee. 

“Her death is a great 
personal loss. She was a 
marvelous colleague and an 
extraordinary human be- 
ing,” says Board chair Wil- 
liam Perlik ’48. “She 
believed fervently in the 
College—its excellence and 
its future.” 

Williams’s obituary will 
appear in the Summer 1996 
issue of the OAM. 


Hall Of Fame 
To Induct 6 Athletes 


n Friday, May 24, the 
Heisman Club will 
welcome six alumni into the 
Oberlin College Athletic 
Hall of Fame: nominees 
Jesse Phillips ’37, John 
Stern 739, Carter Donohoe 
7) Us DINces Ninsey = 30), 
Glenn Carter 751, and An- 
drew Bent ’83. 
Ceremonies at the 
Heisman Field House be- 
gin with a reception at 5 
P.M. preceding the ban- 


quet, and all are welcome 
to attend the event. Tick- 
ets are $17 per person, and 
may be reserved by contact- 
ing the Oberlin College 
Alumni Association. 

To make a reservation 
or to obtain more informa- 
tion, call or write: Bosworth 
LOS) 50" Weadeorainest.. 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 
Phone: (216) 775-8692. E- 
mail: alumoffc@ais.alum 
dev.oberlin.edu 


Soon You 


Can Choose 


BALANCING 
MORE THAN A 


BUDGET 


very year, as sure as 

snow falls in Oberlin 

despite the onset of 

spring, thecollege cuts 
its budget despite sizable tuition 
hikes. 

And every year the strategy 
works. Oberlin has never finished 
in the red. But shaving a little here 
and a little there each year can 
have a corrosive long-term effect 
on the school and its mission, said 
President Nancy S. Dye, That 
approach ignores the root 
problem: long-term financial 
commitments now outstrip the 
college’s ability to pay and’ereate'a 
gap in the budget that is estimated 
to be $3 million for fiscal year 
1996-1997. The gap will grow by 
$1 million a year, if unresolved. 

Dye and vice president of 


finance Andrew Evans decided it 


President 
Nancy Dye 


Closes the Gap 


was time to tackle the problem by 
asking the school’s most valuable 
assets, its employees and 
students, to help them find a 
solution. 

Through the focus groups’ 
assistance, they came up with 
recommendations for 
restructuring departments and 
streamlining operations so that 
$3.2 million could be cut from 
the budget for fiscal year 1996- 
1997, beginning in July. 

Lhe cuts not only close the 
budget gap; they allow the 
college to position itself better in 
the increasingly competitive field 
of higher education by providing 
raises averaging seven percent to 
faculty members, sweetening 
financial aid—particularly for 
first year students—and holding 
the 1996-1997 tuition increase to 
just four percent, the lowest 


increase in more than 20 years. 


In the reorganization, about 
30 positions will be eliminated, 
either through attrition or job 
termination. For example, 
treasurer Charles Tharp, who 
retired; willnot be replaced. That 
position has been eliminated, with 
his former duties now falling to 
the reorganized Office of Finance. 
“Consolidating all financial 
functions within one office will 
facilitate sharing information and 
work, and may enhance 
efficiency,” Evans explained. No 
faculty positions were eliminated 
through the reorganization, and 
care was taken to provide 
severance packages and help in 
seeking new employment for those 
17 non-teaching employees who 
did lose their jobs. 

With the deficit looming each 
year, the college would have had a 
difficult time holding tuition in 


check. Without drastic tuition 
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“We're not engaged in this process because we are 
somehow falling apart, but rather because we have guile for the future 
and areas we need to improve upon. ° 


increases, dramatic improvement 
in annual fundraising, or a raid on 
the school’s endowment, the gap 
could not be closed without 
making some sacrifices. “We have 
started down the road of 
imagining ways we can do things 
differently for the greater good of 
the institution,” Dye said. “This 
process is being driven by a 
consideration of how we can do 
our work smarter in the various 
divisions of the College. Reining 
in tuition was imperative. The 
reason that Oberlin, like so many 
other colleges and universities, got 
itself into this set of difficulties is 
that for many years we weren't 
particularly mindful, particularly 
about tuition,” she said. “We are in 
danger of pricing ourselves right 
over the cliff. 

If the trend were to continue, it 
could compromise the school’s 


ability to attract top-notch high 
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school graduates. We think our 
students are being asked to take on 
loans that are considerably larger 
every year than other students at 
Dye said. 

Each year, when compared 


other colleges,” 


with comparable institutions such 
as Williams or Amherst, our 
tuition appeared to be in line. 
“But,” Dye said, “that type of 
comparison is flawed. The 
problem is that when that group of 
schools compares itself with the 
rest of the thousands of 
institutions of higher education, 
we’re out of line. As a pack, we’ve 
all made the mistake, I think, of 
looking only at each other, and not 
looking at the circumstances of 
families in America in the 1990s.” 
Dye announced in December 
that there would have to be a 
restructuring and a reduction in 
staff. She and her staff organized 


11 focus groups, comprised of 150 
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college employees, to make 
recommendations. A consulting 
firm then compiled a report based 
on their recommendations. 

In February, Dye and Evans 
held an open meeting with college 
employees at Finney Chapel. 
Members of the administration 
called for several meetings during 
that month with various student 
groups for comments on changes 
involving Student Life and 
Services, a department required to 
trim about $600,000. Among other 
cuts were $430,000 from accounts 
that pay for temporary help 
throughout the campus, $150,000 
from admissions and financial aid 
administration, $300,000 from the 
division of operations, and 
$125,000 from the Conservatory 
of Music. 

The Board of ‘Trustees 
approved the budget during its 


March meeting. Dye is careful to 


note that the streamlining is not a 
sign of financial doom. The 
restructuring program does not 
mean that Oberlin will stop 
growing. For example, a new 
environmental study center will be 
built with money raised solely for 
that purpose. The college still has 
a sizable endowment which it is 
working to invest more wisely, and 
it has an alumni group supporting 
the institution with increasing 
gifts. Still, she said, change was 
needed. 

“There is a difference between 
restructuring because you want to 
move the place ahead, and 
restructuring because you're in a 
financial crisis,” she said. Change, 
she acknowledged, is not always 
easy. “We’re not engaged in this 
process because we are somehow 
falling apart, but rather because we 
have goals for the future and areas 
we need to improve upon. “We 


were fixing a financial problem. 


There are quick and dirty ways of 


doing that, perhaps less involved, 
and in the short run, perhaps less 
painful. I don’t think they would 
be actually less painful, though. It 
would be somewhat like death by a 
thousand cuts.” 

The administration has 
received favorable reaction to the 
inclusive process used to decide 
how to streamline the budget. 

Oberlin senior Geoff Mulvihill 
said, “Personnel cuts are painful, 
but the administration is making 
information available, and is really 
listening to the voices of the 
community.” “I am not sure I 
could have designed a process that 
would have worked better,” said 
music professor David Boe. 
“Nobody likes to see cuts of any 
kind,” said economics professor 
James Zinser. “It is being done 
fairly well.” “This has been a kind 
of breakthrough, a process 


breakthrough, in my mind. 


Creating the focus groups for 
faculty, staff, and students was an 
attempt to broaden the base of 
conversation,” Dye said. 

As to handling the needs of 
those who are laid off, Ruth 
Spencer, direetor of human 
resources, said the college is 
committed to easing the transition. 
“One of the things that Oberlin 
stands for is acknowledging the 
value of all people,” she said. 
“People need to be treated as 
humanely as possible. We care as 
an institution to do what is right.” 
“The college is not in the business 
of simply telling somebody, ‘Your 
job ends in two weeks.’, Dye said. 
“We are concerned about helping 
individuals find another job, and 
will provide some compensation 
during the period, both in salary 
and in benefits. We’re engaged in 
a process to strengthen the 
institution,” Dye said. “I believe 


we are succeeding.” O 
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he decision to reorganize 
departments at Oberlin College 
and to pare the workforce is not 
unusual, in business and in higher 
education. What is different about Oberlin is the 
long-term approach that President Nancy S. Dye 
described as “holistic.” But streamlining, 
downsizing—whatever term you want to apply to 
it—is happening all over. 

Colleges and other non-profits are finding 
they need to take stock of their condition and 
cut the fat. Eckerd College in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, for example, recently pared 14 positions 
in an effort to overcome a projected budget 
shortfall of $2 million. And both Bennington 
College and New England College recently cut 
costs by reorganizing their faculties. Syracuse 
University cut |20 faculty, a step Oberlin did not 
take, and Tulane University cut 33 faculty 
positions and 200 other non-teaching jobs. Ohio 
Wesleyan is in the process of a far more severe 
restructuring than Oberlin and has consulted 
with the Oberlin administration about it. 

A survey of 406 institutions called “Campus 
Trends, 1994” shows that most colleges and 


universities have cut their spending, reviewed 
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their missions, and reorganized their 
administrations. 

The Chronicle of Higher Education points 
out that staff cuts are targeted when colleges 
seek to streamline, just as they are in 
corporations, because most of the fixed costs 
are salaries and benefits for employees. “Most 
colleges, particularly four-year undergraduate 
institutions, have already gone through 
something like this, and the rest are in the 
process now or looking toward it,’ Dye said. 

Although colleges and universities 
traditionally had become slack regarding their 
financial affairs, the attitude in the nation has 
shifted. “A number of times, when I have 
talked about the financial condition of private 
colleges and universities,’ Dye said, “I have 
had alumni who are very supportive of 
Oberlin say, ‘You know, you’ve got to get your 
act together. That wouldn’t have happened 10 
years ago. Our donors, our financial base of 
support, and the people who pay bills for their 
children to come here don’t want to feel as 
though “You guys can’t or won’t get your 


financial house in order.“ 


“a rare effort to relate 
architectural ornament 
to the local past” 


Carved 


OMe 


Text and Photographs by John Kearney ’93 


nyone who has spent time 
near the Bosworth Quadrangle has 
probably seen them—stone faces 
that peer down from the capitals of 
the colonnades that join Bosworth 
Hall and Asia House. Most of the 
faces appear to be traditional ren- 
derings of medieval monks. But the 
faces of the west colonnade—with 
their distinct expressions, contem- 
porary hairstyles, and differing 
sculptural styles—seem to be more 
than embellishment. 

The west colonnade faces are, 
in fact, “a rare effort to relate archi- 
tectural ornament to the local past,” 
as Robert S. Danforth Professor of 
History Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 says 
in his book Oberlin Architecture. 
‘Thirteen were in place when the 
Quad was completed in 1931 and 
four have been added since. Today 
only a few on campus could identify 
them, but in the days when the Quad 


housed the Graduate School of The- 


ology, from 1931 to 1966, that was 


not the case. 

Many of the men portrayed in 
the carvings were graduate-school 
faculty who had the curious pleasure 
of seeing their limestone likenesses 
immortalized during their lifetimes. 
Divinity students striding through 
the colonnade on their way from 
their rooms in Shipherd Hall [now 
Asia House] to their classes in 
Bosworth did so under their profes- 
sors’ stony stares. At the entrance to 
Bosworth they would encounter the 
stern face of Charles Finney, perhaps 
a source of fear or inspiration for the 
young seminarians. 

The Quadrangle, which in- 
cludes Bosworth Hall, Asia House, 
and Fairchild Chapel, was the last 
of architect Cass Gilbert’s four cam- 
pus buildings to be erected. In his 
book Blodgett tells how, when asked 
about the design of the Quadrangle, 


the architect’s son “tartly replied that 
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‘the stonework was American, the 
character was based on Northern 
Italy, and the style was 1930 Cass 
Gilbert.’” 

Gilbert’s son hit the mark when 
he noted the American stonework; 
the use of patron faces in capital 
embellishments is a distinctly 
American twist on architectural or- 
namentation. Although the tradition 
of incorporating patron figures into 
architectural design is age-old, such 
figures were uncommon in capitals, 
even in the Romanesque period, 
known as the apex of historiated, or 
narrative, capitals. But such faces as 
capital decoration do appear in 
American buildings inspired by me- 
dieval and Renaissance architecture, 
and the Bosworth colonnade is not 
the only example of this whimsical 
anachronism in the oeuvre of Cass 
Gilbert. In the arcade of New York 
City’s 1913 neo-Gothic Woolworth 


Building, carvings of Gilbert hold- 
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ing the building and Frank 
Woolworth counting his nickels and 
dimes nest beneath the crossbeams. 
The Quadrangle’s original 
sculpting was done by the Donnelly 
Brothers, the firm that also worked 
on New York City’s St. John’s Ca- 
thedral and Grand Central Station. 
According to a 1955 letter from 
Thomas Graham, emeritus dean of 
the graduate school, to then-dean 
Leonard Stidley, the idea of incor- 
porating faces in Bosworth’s capitals 
started with a sculptor on the 
Donnelly crew. Initially, the idea was 
to include carvings of all members 
of the graduate-school faculty, but 
the “firm felt that carving the heads 
was taking too much time, so the 
sculptor was instructed to use 
monks’ heads,” wrote Graham. 
Whether any of the carved 
monks represent specific persons or 
religious orders is a matter of con- 


jecture. Graham wrote in his letter 
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to Stidley that the faces “are not of 
particular monks, but only typical.” 
But a 1935 Oberlin Review article 
states that the faces are “of monks 
of the various religious orders. 
Franciscans gaze steadfastly at Do- 
minicans, and the unseeing eyes of 
Carthusians sanctify their brothers 
in Christ across the arch.” The 
Protestant reformers Luther and 
Calvin may be part of the mix, 
thinks Midge Brittingham ’60, ex- 


ecutive director of the Oberlin Col- 
lege Alumni Association. David 
Clark ’55, former senior trust officer 
for the College, concurs, saying that 
the “great heroes of the Protestant 
church” adorn the capitals. On the 
other hand, Emeritus Professor of 
Art Paul Arnold ’40 says the monks 
are simply “sculptural doodling.” 

Two decades passed before the 
hankering to immortalize brought 
another face. The visage of Profes- 
sor of Practical Theology Robert 
Elliot Brown ’01 was unveiled at the 
west colonnade on June 11, 1955, a 
gift of anonymous donors. Seven 
years later, almost to the day, a dedi- 
cation was held for the installment 
of two more heads, those of Leonard 
Stidley and George Michaelides, 
who had directed the school’s 
Schauffler Division of Christian 
Education. 

Norman Tinker, a sculptor 
teaching in the art department at the 
time, carved the faces of Stidley and 
Michaelides. Unlike the original 
carvings, Tinker’s faces have a 


sharper line and edge, attributes that 


are true to his artistic style, says 
Blodgett. 

The Graduate School of 
Theology’s 1966 move to Vanderbilt 
University could have marked the end 
of additions to the Bosworth faces. 
But in 1990 Clyde Holbrook became 
the first professor ensconced in the 
colonnade who had taught primarily 
at the undergraduate level at Oberlin. 

Today’s students would probably 
find it odd to encounter the face of 
one of their own professors carved in 
stone on a campus building. But the 
recent addition of a professor from 
the College opens the possibility for 
future additions. Will current profes- 
sors and administrators someday have 
their likenesses grafted onto a capi- 
tal? Or are the days of hero-profes- 
sors over? O 


JOHN KEARNEY isa freelance 
writer. Since graduating from Oberlin, 
he has completed an editorial internship 


at Harper’s Magazine and has worked 


for The American Lawyer, New York 


Magazine, and Worth. He /ives in 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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The Latest Installment 


Clyde Amos Holbrook “had one of the most 
powerful minds on the College faculty,” says his- 
tory professor Geoffrey Blodgett ’53. Holbrook, 
who came to Oberlin in 1951 from Denison Uni- 
versity, was instrumental in establishing the de- 
partment of religion in the College of Arts and 
Sciences. In 1956 he was named Danforth Pro- 
fessor of Religion, a post he held until his re- 
tirement in 1977. 

Holbrook was known to have extremely 
high expectations of students. “You couldn’t 
write an essay called ‘Why | like Jesus,’” recalls 
David Clark ’55, who majored in Greek at 
Oberlin. Exacting though he was, Holbrook was 
an immensely popular teacher. His course 
“The Life and Teachings of Jesus” was rivaled in 
enrollment only by Ellen Johnson’s “Modern 
Art’”’ course. However, in the Graduate School 
of Theology, Holbrook was not so popular. 
“| don’t think Clyde was ever considered a hero 
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of the graduate school,” says Clark. The school’s 
closing amidst the continued funding of 
Holbrook’s undergraduate religion department 
undoubtedly did not help matters. 

After Holbrook’s death in 1989, Clark and 
Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold ’40 backed 
the idea of adding his likeness to the colonnade. 
Holbrook’s tenuous relation to the Graduate 
School of Theology gave them pause, but they 
felt his achievements at Oberlin warranted his 
addition to the capitals. Daniel Seymour was 
hired to sculpt the head, and, without fanfare 
or dedication, the Holbrook likeness was 
installed in 1990. 

As for the results, some feel the scale of 
the head is too large. Indeed, the Holbrook face 
does stand out among the others in the 
colonnade, being both bigger and of a lighter 
color limestone than the other carvings. —JK 
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Working Close to a Cataclysm: 


he Vindication of John Service 


John and Caroline 
Schulz Service 


By Bernard D. Sherman 


hen John Service ’31, ’77 honorary, filed his government dis- 
patches from China during World War II, he couldn’t have known 
that historians would someday treasure them for their acumen. Nor would 


he have guessed that in the early 1950s the reports would lead to his 


being bullied out of the U.S. Foreign Service. And he could b 


arely have 
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imagined that decades later historians would say that our century’s 
history might have been a good deal less bloody had the United 
States followed his recommendations. As the historian Barbara 
Tuchman said in 1973, doing so “could have spared us and Asia 
immeasurable, and to some degree irreparable, harm”—includ- 
ing perhaps the Vietnam and Korean wars. 

Service, now 86—razor sharp in mind, trim in build, and 
erect in posture—seems philosophical about the unexpected dra- 
mas of his career. “Many people seem surprised that I’m not 
embittered,” he said when I met him and his wife, Caroline ’31, 
in their comfortable retirement-complex apartment in Califor- 
nia. “If things hadn’t come out pretty well in the end, there 
might be some reason to feel that way.” 

Unexpected outcomes go back to the beginning of Service’s 
career, a career he found by accident. In 
1932 he wanted to wed Caroline Schulz, but 
in those days, he says, a man who wanted to 
marry needed a job. With the depression in 
full force there were no openings at all in 
his field, art history, and no scholarship 
money for the Ph.D. he wanted. So at a 
friend’s suggestion he took the Foreign Ser- 
vice exam—just for practice, he figured, since 
it usually took a few tries to pass the gruel- 
ing three-day test. He passed it on his first attempt. 

Service had hoped for a different sort of career. And, having 
spent his entire boyhood in China (his parents were YMCA 
missionaries), he had hoped for something in the U.S. As it 
happened, China was the only place where he could find an 
opening, a low-level Foreign Service clerkship. Two years later 
he received his officer’s commission in the agency, also in China. 
His fluency in Chinese languages and customs made him espe- 
cially useful, as did his being “tolerant, just, well-balanced, in- 
dustrious, cooperative, . . . thorough, . . . painstaking, . . . and 
keen in judgment,” to quote a 1942 efficiency report by the Am- 
bassador to China, Clarence Gauss. Gauss also called Service the 
most outstanding younger officer who had ever reported to him. 

Halfway through World War II, the U.S. Army, in Gauss’s 
words, “grabbed” Service and assigned him to its commander in 
China, General Joseph Stilwell. Stilwell sent him on a 1944 
mission to assess the revolutionary movement of Mao T’se-Tung. 
Living with the Communists in rural China, Service saw that 
they were certain to defeat the corrupt, unpopular Nationalist 
government of Chiang Kai-Shek. His reports argued that the 
U.S. should adjust its policy to fit that reality. We should have 
treated “the Communists as equals to the Nationalists,” says 
Service recalling his recommendations. “Since the Communists 
in our view were going to win, there was no advantage in con- 
tinuing our unilateral alignment with the losing side.” More- 
over, Service believed that the Communist troops would have 
battled the Japanese far more effectively than did the National- 
ist ones, whose weakness he had carefully documented and shor- 
ing up the fight against the Japanese was the main point of 
Service’s mission. 

Service’s observations went further. He argued that “the [Chi- 
nese] Communists weren’t as bad as the word communist 
sounded.” In fact, Mao had told him, to quote one of Service’s 
wartime dispatches, that “China must industrialize. This can be 
done in China only by free enterprise and with the aid of for- 
eign capital.” According to Service, the Chinese market reforms 
of the late 1970s were a return to the policies discussed by Mao 
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and his associates during World War II. The extremes of Com- 
munism could have been avoided, he thinks, if the U.S. had 
established relations with the Chinese Communists during the 
war. But in those days, he says, “all the experts in the govern- 
ment viewed the world Communist movement as a monolith 
dictated from Moscow,” a view later events, such as the conflicts 
between China and the Soviet Union, proved wrong. 

In 1945 Stilwell sent Service to Washington to try to make 
the case for relations with the Communists. While there, Ser- 
vice engaged in what was then a standard diplomatic practice: he 
provided some background documents to a journalist, in this 
case an editor from the magazine Amerasia. Although the docu- 
ments had been classified, in many cases by Service himself, all 
of the information they contained was already public. What Ser- 


Another prisoner, booked for car theft, 
asked Service what he was in for. He said, 
“Conspiracy to violate the Espionage Act.” 


vice didn’t know was that the journalist was under surveillance 
for his Communist associations. 

One evening soon after, Service answered an unexpected knock 
at his door; two men, identifying themselves as FBI agents, ar- 
rested him. Regarding his night in jail, Service told a friend in 
the mid 1960s, “Nowadays, being arrested has a sort of cachet. It 
was different then. I was overwhelmed with disgrace and shame.” 
Another prisoner, booked for car theft, asked Service what he 
was in for. He said, “Conspiracy to violate the Espionage Act.” 
The other prisoner had no idea what that was, but said, “It 
sounds likes something really big.” The case was, in fact, an ado 
about nothing, and a grand jury freed Service without charge. 
But the affair was a harbinger. 


The McCarthy Era and Some New Careers 
In fact, Tuchman called the Amerasia case the “first step toward 
the tawdry reign of terror soon to be imposed with such aston- 
ishing ease by Senator Joe McCarthy.” McCarthy gained center 
stage in 1950 by making bogus claims of having “here in my 
hands a list of 205 [people] known to the Secretary of State as 
being members of the Communist Party and who are neverthe- 
less still working and shaping the policy of the State Depart- 
ment.” When called to deliver the details, he needed to come up 
with something concrete. The China Lobby, allies of the now- 
fallen Chiang Kai-Shek, provided McCarthy with what he needed: 
supposed conspirators whose activities would explain away the 
Communist victory in China. 

Chief among them was Service. The realism of his wartime 
dispatches was willfully misread as active support for Mao. Added 
to this was the specter of the Amerasia case, about which 
McCarthy, true to form, made impossible accusations that the 
newly established Loyalty Review Board failed to recognize as 
fictions. No proof of disloyalty was then needed to dismiss a 
government employee; all that was required was “doubt.” On 
December 14, 1951, Secretary of State Dean Acheson fired Ser- 
vice. Tuchman, in her book Stilwell and the American Experience 
in China, writes that the case “cowed the future exercises of 
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. Close enough to feel the heartbeat of a mammoth revolution . 
US. Army Major Cowan and John Service with Mao Tse-Tung and General Yeh 
Chien-ying at Chinese Communist headquarters in Yenan, China, in 1944. 


independent judgment in the foreign service.” 

After the firing the Services considered canceling a long- 
planned New Year’s Eve party, but decided to go ahead with it. 
Remarkably for the McCarthy era, most of their guests turned 
up to give them comfort. “Family and friends were what kept 
our spirits up during that period,” says Caroline. “I don’t know 
how we would have gotten on without our friends in the Foreign 
Service and at Oberlin.” 

In contrast to his friends, Service’s potential employers barred 
their doors when he approached. The United Nations and the 
multinational corporations, any of which could have made good 
use of his international expertise, were too worried about public 
relations to even consider him. The only offers he got were to 
rent out boats at a marina or to run a small, privately owned 
steam-valve company. He took the latter, with another unex- 
pected outcome: he invented a new type of steam valve that 
eventually brought him some valuable stock in the company. 

Meanwhile, Service sought legal redress. His case reached the 
Supreme Court in 1957, and the justices quickly reached an 
unanimous decision: the State Department was to reinstate Ser- 
vice with back pay. A triumph; but it soon became clear that the 
department had struck a deal with Hill Republicans to keep Ser- 
vice in trivial jobs. He was sent to the consulate in Liverpool 
where, 


he says, “I mainly issued visas.” 


Feeling frustrated, he retired from the government and en- 
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rolled in a program in political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He earned his M.A. in 1964, but by then his enthusiasm 
was waning. “The department was very theoretical,” he explains, 
“and was only interested in training doctors of political science 
to teach other people who wanted to be doctors of political 
science. I didn’t really care about a doctorate, but I wanted to do 
something interesting connected with China.” 

He soon got his chance. When the school, which knew how 
distinguished this student was, asked him to join the University 
of California Center for Chinese Studies, Service leaped at the 
chance. At the center he oversaw the development of the first 
large research library in the West to specialize in Communist 
China. Then he served, until his retirement at age 82, as an 
invaluable editor and reviewer of books on China for the center 
and for the University of California Press. He also helped pro- 
duce some important books of his own. Lost Chance in China: The 
World War II Despatches of Fohn S. Service, published by Random 
House, won a Citation of Excellence as the Best Book on For- 
eign Affairs, 1974, from the Overseas Press Club of America. He 
also edited his mother’s memoirs of the Service family’s life in 
China; Golden Inches: The China Memoir of Grace Service was pub- 
lished in 1989 by the University of California Press. 


Vindication 
The tides of U.S. policy with respect to China—and to Ser- 
vice—turned in the 1970s. When President Richard Nixon, the 
one-time anti-Communist crusader, went to China in 1971 he 
was essentially doing what Service had suggested three decades 
earlier. Shortly before Nixon’s trip, Service was one of four “old 
invited to China. While there, he chatted for three 
hours in a private meeting with Chou En-Lai. Henry Kissinger 
later met privately with Service in Beying before his own meet- 
ing with Chou. 

In lO 33 
Service 


China hands” 


more than 20 years after firing him, the Foreign 
honored Service with a luncheon. The agency had 
but he insisted that 
include others who had been persecuted by McCarthy. 
And in 1994 he received the Foreign Service Cup, an award 
given annually to a retired Foreign Service officer by Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired (DACOR). In present- 
ing the award DACOR president William B. Edmondson said, 
“The life of John Service and his wife of 50 years, Caroline, is 
a victory of intelligence, patience, and loyalty to country over 
political opportunism and hysteria.” 


originally intended to honor him alone, 
they 


The 750 retired officers 
who attended the event interrupted Service’s acceptance speech 
with repeated ovations. 

When I asked Service how he feels about his post-war ordeal, 
said, “In the diplomatic career, which I joined by accident but 
which became my life, things were not all bad. 

“I had a chance to know, rather well, some of the great men 
of this century, American and especially Chinese. To be close 
enough to feel the heartbeat of a mammoth revolution of the 
world’s most populous country—not many people have such a 
chance. Of course, working close to catacly sms can be danger- 
ous; but I would certainly do it again.’ 


he 


Freelance writr BERNARD D. 


SHERMAN °s first article for 
the Oberlin Alumni Magazine, 


“Reviving a City’s Musical Life” 

(Fall 1994), was chosen for international dista ‘ibution by the United 
States Information . Agency. His book on the early-music movement 
will be published in fall 1996 by Oxford U niversity P. 


ress. 
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Alumni News 


¢ Notes 


Alums lead music education and immunology presentations on campus, Dennis Barrie 
leaves the Rock Hall, Ken Losey holds Christie’s at bay, symposium brings 


ear 


Year 


i 9 3 2 Lillian Horton Robinson has re- 

tired, and says she is keeping her skills as an 
organist sharpened as accompanist for a local 
choir in Carol Stream, IIl., where she lives. 


i 9 3 6 Frederick H. Bair, Jr. retired in 
1980 as president of Bair, Abernathy & Associ- 
ates, consultants in city and regional planning 
and economic development. In 1983 he orga- 
nized the Society of Workers in Early Arts and 
Trades (SWEAT). “SWEAT is an unprofitable 
disorganization for the preservation of craft 
heritage,” Frederick says. The current Direc- 
tory, which he publishes, lists nearly 1400 mem- 
bers from the U.S. and Canada, all of whom 
practice the simple, hand-crafted methods that 
were part of colonial culture. Address: 606 Lake 
Lena, Auburndale FL 33823. Phone: (941) 967- 
3263. Fax: (941) 965-7005. W Gerald G. 
Connelly has retired and is living in San Juan, 
P.R. Gerald travels to Europe every year to 
visit his son, daughter, and four grandchildren. 


Uy 942 After spending 38 years in Erie, 
Pa., Dorothy Mirschrod Onisko placed this 
ad in The Christian Advocate, a publication of 
the United Methodist Church: “Frozen Ober- 
lin graduate looking for position as Director of 
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a little bit of Oberlin to New York City 


Music and Organist (pipe organ only) in sunny 
North Carolina.” When three North Carolina 
churches responded, Dorothy and her husband, 
Tony, sold their home in 1979, and headed 
south. Dorothy began her work as organist and 
choir director in Smithfield, and Tony became 
an enthusiastic member of the local little the- 
ater group. Expanding their involvement in the 
community, they were with the Johnston 
County Choral Society when the group went 
to New York to sing Haydn’s Mass in Time of 
War at Carnegie Hall. Their energetic partici- 
pation in the community has earned the 
Onisko’s formal recognition from many groups, 
and in 1994 Dorothy was honored for her ser- 
vices to the Johnston County Arts Council “for 
excellence in leadership and outstanding sup- 
port of the cultural arts. Tony received a simi- 


lar honor last year. 


94 3 Martha Kelsey was inducted into 
Ithaca College Sports Hall of Fame Oct. 7 as 
“an individual who has helped put women’s 
sports on the map for the college.” Martha re- 
ceived her M.S. from Ithaca in 1950, and be- 
came supervisor of women’s athletics there. 
Under her leadership the program grew from 
two intramural activities to 16 intramural and 
nine varsity sports by 1968. Martha also served 
as secretary and chair of the Central New York 
Board of Women’s Officials. 


l 944 On May 5 Arthur J. Reines will 
simultaneously celebrate his gsr : 
50th anniversary as director of 
music, organist, and choir di- 
rector of the Lutheran Church 
of the Atonement in Asbury 
Park, N.J., and his 55th year as 
a member of the Monmouth, 
N,J., chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists. 


Reines 


947 Ralph and Josephine Richards 
Gilbert have established the Josephine Richards 
Gilbert '47 Scholarship in the Sciences in the 
College. They hope to build the fund to the 
point where it may eventually provide full-tu- 
ition support to a needy and deserving student. 
Vv Jean Naugle Olney has been looking after 
her 98-year-old father in New Mexico, while 
keeping in close touch with her daughters in 
Japan and Miami, Fla. Her address: 104 S. Mis- 
souri Ave., Roswell, NM 88201. E-mail: 


djopanuco@aol.com 


l 948 Henrietta Willig Dold of 
Ramona, Calif., has been working with the His- 
torical Society of the Merricks, N.Y., “putting 
names to faces in some old pictures, and having 
a wonderful time at it.” Henri and her hus- 
band, Chuck, spent much of last year traveling; 
included on the itinerary were Mexico, the Car- 
ibbean, Florida, Virginia, and Alaska. Between 
the frequent comings and goings, they enter- 
tain several of their many grandchildren in 
Ramona, who, says Henri, are captivated by her 
collection of classic cars, and especially by her 
well-preserved Corvette.¥ Sarah Gamble 
Epstein and Donald Collins were married Nov. 
26, 1994, and have joined forces in population 
and family-planning work. They were delegates 
to the U.N. Development and Population Con- 
ference, and attended the United Nations 
Women’s Conference in China. They are pro- 
moting the quinacrine sterilization method as a 
needed and additional reproductive choice for 
women, a method they studied together in Viet- 
nam. W Hanging in the Ogunquit Museum of 
American Art in Maine, right along with works 
by Louise Nevelson and Georgia O’Keeffe, is a 
watercolor, Island Ledge, by Patience E. Haley. 
The invitational show , Mainescapes: Women Art- 
ists 1900-1995, was promoted by the musem as 


“a variety of works by the finest women artists 
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of the 20th century.” Pat and her husband, 
Panos Ghikas, travel back and forth between 
Boston and their summer home in Cape 
Neddick, Maine, where they recently renovated 
the pig barn to create an artist’s studio. 
Patience’s sister, Priscilla Haley, and her hus- 
band, Ted Bilous, visit during the year. Prill, 
also an artist, uses the inspiration of New En- 
gland in her work, shown widely in New York 
City and Long Island. 


f 950 Donald A. Henderson was re- 
cently appointed trustee at Basset Hospital in 
Cooperstown, N.Y. Battling global smallpox has 
been Donald’s lifelong focus. During his long 
career in public health, he has earned numer- 
ous awards from organizations and governments 
around the world, including the Presidential 
National Medal of Science and the Japan Prize. 
He returned in May to his position of Univer- 
sity Distinguished Service Professor at Johns 
Hopkins. W The 40th anniversary of J. War- 
ren Hutton’s tenure as organ professor at U. 
Alabama Tuscaloosa was the occasion in Octo- 
ber 1994 for a combined reunion, celebration, 
and pedagogy conference in his honor. Over 
100 former students and friends from several 
states and abroad attended the affair. Among 
the events was an organ crawl to visit the vari- 
ous organ installations throughout the city for 


which Warren had served as consultant. Attend- 


ees, bused from place to place, said the tour 
was so inspiring that they managed to finish 
the day in a state of exhilaration, rather than 
exhaustion. Copies of papers and tapes of re- 
citals are available through U. Alabama Music 
Dept. W John and Margaret Snodgrass 
Mueller are retiring as professors of organ at 
Salem Coll., Winston-Salem, N.C., after a com- 
bined 77 years of service. John is also retiring 
as teacher of organ at North Carolina Sch. of 
the Arts in Winston-Salem. Seven of their 
former students have been named Fulbright 
scholars. John and Margaret will continue to 
teach in the Salem Community Music Program 
and present concerts and master classes. 


4 95 3 After a 35-year business career 
heading various companies in real estate, 
Donald S. Condon has switched his career path 
and become an actor and model, appearing in a 
number of TV and film commercials. “I’m hav- 
ing a ball in this new and exciting career,” he 
says. Address: 11730 Sunset Blvd #308, Los 
Angeles CA 90049. Phone: (310) 472-1947. 


f 954 E. Eugene Frazer is now the 
only ordained minister to serve as trustee chair 
among the Methodist-related colleges and uni- 
versities in the Midwest. He was elected chair 
of the board of 125-year-old Ohio Northern 
U. in November, after19 years in a succession 
of leadership roles on the 40-member board. 


Help Establish a Memorial Scholarship Fund 
To Honor Oberlin’s World War II War Dead 


Many members of the classes of 1939 to 1949 have already contributed 
generously to the fund established to create and maintain a permanent 
World War II Memorial Garden along the south side of Finney Chapel. 


To further honor the 
memory of the more than 
75 Oberlinians who gave 
their lives in World War II 
the Memorial Fund 
requires additional contri- 
butions to ensure continu- 
ing maintenance for the 
garden and to endow a 
World War II Memorial 
Scholarship. 

Remembering the 


extreme sacrifice these men made, while at the same time providing 
the opportunity of an Oberlin education, is an outstanding way to 


memorialize them. 


Send your contribution to: 


World War If Memorial Fund, Oberlin College Office of Development 
208 Bosworth Hall, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1084 
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i 9 5 6 Yuan Chang spent three years as 
governor of the Society of 
Actuaries before his recent 
election as vice-president of 
this professional organization 
for the education of actuaries 
and research in the advance- 
ment of actuarial science. W 
Rita Loving has been living 
in Europe since 1969, engaged 


Chang 


as coach and soprano at the Flensburg, 
Weisbaden, Enschede and Amsterdam opera 
houses, and, since 1978, at the Bavarian State 
Opera in Munich. She also spent six summers 
teaching at Graz, Austria, at the Bayreuther 
Seminar in Germany, and the Opera Sch. in 
Tel Aviv, Israel; and master classes at the Man- 
hattan Sch. of Music’s Mannes Sch. Rita has 
also managed to find time to perform and sing 
in one-woman Gershwin shows, as well. 


H 95 7 Peter M. Brown demonstrated 
his “perfection of the Bi-clonal shank mecha- 
nism for breath control, as well as the nasal 
Kalak process,” according to the program notes 
enclosed with the group’s recently released CD, 
Sting of the Star Spider. Peter’s contribution to 
the group of six performers known as Science 
Fixion, includes cello and vocals. W Robert Se- 
nior has received the 1995 Alton Ochsner 
Award Relating Smoking and Health, one of 
the highest scientific honors given for smok- 
ing-related research. Director of the Respira- 
tory and Critical Care Division at the Jewish 
Hospital of St. Louis, where he has served for 
26 years, Robert is considered a pioneer in ex- 
plaining the cause of emphysema, and is ranked 
among the nation’s best pulmonary physicians 
in The Best Doctors in America directory. 


I 958 Nancy Garniez plays piano and 
harpsichord with the Alaria Chamber Ensemble 
in New York City, which opened the season at 
Weill Recital Hall at Carnegie Hall in Novem- 
ber. The group has been Official Ensemble of 
the extension division of the Manhattan Sch. of 
Music’s Mannes Sch. since 1983, and Nancy 
currently serves on the board of directors. W 
Mary Lou Henderson Wigley was named li- 
brarian of the year for the state of California 
during the celebration of the South Pasadena 
Library’s 100th anniversary. Married to 
Henderson Wigley, Mary Lou has guided the 
library with distinction to one of the finest in 
the state, according to William F. Girouard 47. 
“Everyone of note in our city, from the mayor 
on down, was there .. . to congratulate Mary 
Lou on her accomplishments,” says William. 


a 959 Nancy McCandless Garth says 


she is enjoying “spectacular views at the foot of 
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the Sandia Mountain in Albuquerque.” After 
28 years in Lincoln, Mass., she and her hus- 
band, John, moved in October when he was 
transferred from Phillips Lab at Hanscom Air 
Force Base to Kirtland Air Force Base in New 
Mexico. The new home they are building will 
have an office and a studio for Nancy, who will 
continue to teach music. Another memorable 
event of 1995 for the Garths was the May 9 
arrival of their first grandchild, James Garth. 


I 960 As a recently appointed Phi Beta 
Kappa visiting scholar, Edward O. Laumann, 
professor of sociology at U. Chicago, will travel 
to 11 institutions throughout the country this 
year to meet with students and faculty mem- 
bers in a variety of formal and informal set- 
tings. His lectures will cover topics related to 
public policy and the AIDS epidemic. Edward’s 
two most recent volumes are The Social Organi- 
zation of Sexuality and Sex in America. 


4 962 Composer Margaret Brouwer 
and the Roanoke Symphony were recipients of 
a grant from the National Endowment for the 
Arts to continue her residency with the orches- 
tra. Margaret’s Tolling the Spirits was premiered 
by the Chestnut Brass Co. in Philadelphia, and 
was performed on tour throughout the fall. 
Other of her works have been performed in 
Washington, D.C., New York City, and Eu- 
rope. W The paintings and pastels of Alice 
Dalton Brown were featured at the Fischbach 
Gallery in New York for four weeks, begin- 
ning in mid-November W Dennis F. Redmont, 
chief of Associated Press bureau for Italy and 
the Mediterranean, received a special medal in 
July for international journalism. Italy’s presi- 
dent, Oscar Luigi Scalfaro, presented the award, 
citing Dennis’s “unquestionable professional ca- 
pacities.” Dennis recently became a regular 
member of the Aspen Institute, Italy. YW When 
Gary Schwartz writes, American legal academ- 
ics listen,” said UCLA Law, the magazine of 
UCLA’s Sch. of Law, in announcing Gary’s 
appointment as the school’s first William D. 
Warren Professor of Law. His students’ evalu- 
ations attribute near-divinity to Gary: “If 
Schwartz were a religion, I’d convert;” “He is 
the tort god, and keeps us laughing all the time;” 
“Just two words: TORT GOD.” The Warren 
chair was endowed by a group of former stu- 
dents and admirers who wanted to celebrate 
their mentor’s achievement in teaching and 
scholarship.W Annie Shaver-Crandell and her 
husband, Keith, returned to New York City 
after what Annie calls “an exhausting and fas- 
cinating month in September as wardens of a 
walkers’ and cyclists’ hostel.” Their group toured 
Rabinal del Camino on the still-active pilgrimage 
road to Santiago de Compostela in northern Spain. 
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l 96 3 John Ferguson, professor of or- 
gan and church music, and cantor to the stu- 
dent congregation at St. Olaf Coll., was invited 
to present a keynote address at the American 
Organist Guild convention in Portland, Ore., 
last June. His remarks—“The Future of the 
Organ as a Concert and Church Instrument”— 
were reprinted in the guild’s magazine, the 
American Organist, and are, overall, very posi- 
tive regarding changing congregational re- 
sponses to traditional choir and group singing 
accompanied by the organ. W The Arizona Daily 
Sun reviewed the Flagstaff Symphony perfor- 
mance under the baton of Harold Weller and 
featuring legendary American bass-baritone 
William Warfield, with high praise. The nearly 
1500 people in the audience at Northern Ari- 
zona U. on November 8 were “held captive by 


the vigorous and touching performance of 
Warfield under Weller’s direction.” 


A 964 “My wife, Marian, and J are leav- 
ing the Chicago area after 19 years and are hap- 
pily returning to New England,” says Kent W. 
Smith. He was leaving the American Bar Foun- 
dation in Chicago to initiate and direct a new 
office of institutional research and program 
evaluation at Trinity Coll. in Hartford, Conn. 
The move was effective September 1. After 15 
years as a researcher, Kent says “I am looking 
forward to the challenges of the position, and 
to returning to a liberal college environment.” 


l 965 Violinist Browning Cramer ap- 
pears as a member of the Bronx Arts Ensemble 
on a new CD on the Premier label of the cham- 
ber music of Max Bruch. The work includes 
the first recordings of the Viola Quintet in A 
Minor of 1919, and the Octet for Strings of 
1920, as well as the Septet for Winds and 
Strings, written in 1849 when Bruch was 11 
years old.. Browning’s wife, Alicia Edelberg, is 
associate concertmaster of the New York City 
Orchestra. The couple recently performed in 
New York for a fund-raiser for the Interna- 
tional Breast Cancer Research Foundation, 
headed by Browning’s Oberlin roommate, Ri- 
chard Love ’66. Browning is in his 18th season 
with the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and 
also plays with the American Symphony Or- 
chestra and the Grand Tetons Music Festival. 
v New York City resident Muriel Elizabeth 
Hagen Smith ’59 sent news of Katherine Ann 
Hagen’s appointment as deputy director gen- 
eral of the International Labor Organization 
(ILO) headquartered in Geneva. Katherine was 


nominated by officials of the U.S. Depts. of 


State and Labor, the AFL-CIO, and the U.S. 


Council for International Business. She will be 


rights, promoting development policies which 


also promote employment, overseeing the ILO’s 
Liaison Office at the United Nations in New 
York. Katherine has a Ph.D. in political science 
from American U, and a law degree from U. 
North Carolina. She and her husband, Ralph 
Doggett, have two children. W Gail Nelson, 
described in the Bridgeport (Conn.) Inquirer as 
“a phenomenon, an amazing artist, singer and 
actress,” appeared last summer as Billie Holi- 
day in Hartford’s TheaterWorks production 
of Lady Day at Emerson’s Bar and Grill. Although 
singing was Gail’s first love, she credits her in- 
spiration to become an actress to Oberlin, where 
she appeared in musical theater productions on 
campus. Her husband, pianist-arranger Danny 
Holgate, had performed in the original pro- 
duction in 1985, and encouraged her to take 
the lead role. Gail also performed with the Hart- 
ford Symphony in January, and is recording 
novels for Talking Books, Inc.. She plans to 
continue to tour, act and sing, she says, 
“throughout the U.S. and the world.” W Susan 
Hayden Russell has been admitted as a junior 
at Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, and 
was granted status as a postulant. W Phillip 
Singerman was nominated by President Bill 
Clinton and confirmed by the U.S. Senate as 
assistant secretary of commerce for economic 
development. Phillip oversees the Economic 
Development Administration (EDA), which 
works to meet economic challenges, and pro- 
vides grants to state and local governments for 
industrial parks, defense conversion, disaster 
relief, revolving loan funds, and economic-de- 
velopment planning. 


I 966 Richfield, Ohio, artist W. Logan 
Fry is included in the October 1995 edition of 
Leonardo, the fournal of the International Arts, 
Sciences and Technology, published by MIT Press. 
Logan’s piece, Digital Evolution, is the only 
weaving among work in media as diverse as 
computer animation and networks on the World 
Wide Web. W Janet Denison Howell was 
elected in November to her second term in the 
Virginia State Senate, running on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and drawing 58 
percent of the vote in her 
overwhelmingly Republican 
district. She notes that her big- 
gest supporter is her husband 
Hunt Howell, a development 
economist with the Inter- 


American Development Bank. 
The Howells’ address: 11388 


Howell 
Woodbrook Ln, Reston, VA 22094. Phone: 
(703) 437-8320. E-mail: SenHowell@AOL.cong 
Vv George Joseph, associate professor of mod- 


ern languages at Hobart and Smith Colls., com- 
pleted nine months in Senegal as a Fulbright 


Scholar, studying translations of the Bible into 
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Wolof and recording Wolof oral praise poetry. 
He returned to Senegal when his grant was re- 
newed, and spent several months there, through 
March 1995. W Muriel Minot continues her 
varied performing career on the West Coast. 
She served as music director and conductor in 
November for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and she 
says the critics liked this ver- 
sion better than the one by 
Leslie Bricusse. She teaches 
singing privately, sings when- | 
ever possible, and says she re- | 
cently played an Irish drunk 
in an original play in Los An- § 
geles. Her TV outings have in- L 


Minot 


cluded acting roles in Sisters, 
Days of Our Lives, Picket Fences (twice), and The 
Young and the Restless. Muriel’s husband of more 
than 27 years, Terrence Beasor, has been seen 
regularly as the dad in the Bud Light “fishing” 
spot, and did the newsreel narration on the 
HBO production of Truman. 


i 967 Francois Clemmons is slated to 
receive the honorary degree of doctor of arts 
from Middlebury Coll. at commencement ex- 


ALUMNI IN SERVICE TO OBERLIN COLLEGE 


ercises in May. “Conferral of this degree rec- 
ognizes your energetic and exemplary work in 
establishing the Harlem Spiritual Ensemble and 
underscores our appreciation for your making 
the Ensemble an important part of our 
Middlebury College Community,” President 
John M. McCardell, Jr., wrote in his letter of 
invitation. W Spending several weeks in Wales 
and several days in Cannes was the way Jane 
Doerschuk and her husband, Don Llewellyn, 
decided to celebrate her retirement at the end 
of May, after 25 years as an employee benefits 
paralegal at Dechert Price & Rhoads in Phila- 
delphia. Until the end of Don’s coincidental 
sabbatical leave from Villanova Law Sch. they 
spent the fall at their vacation home in New 
Jersey, working on a book and “getting away 
from it all.” W The new associate professor of 
church music at Trinity Lutheran Seminary is 
May Brown Schwarz. She is also director of 
Trinity’s church-music M.A. program. The Pil- 
grim Press last year published her “Psalm 
Tones” in The New Century Hymnal, and May 
has published two additional hymns recently, 
one of which was chosen by the Southern Ohio 
Synod as the hymn of the month. She was hon- 
ored for her 25 years of service as minister of 


music at St. John’s Church in 
downtown Columbus, Ohio, 
where concerts often attract 
up to 1000 people at a single 
performance. “My Oberlin 
education has opened many 
doors for me! Thanks!” May 
writes. W Wayne E. Stein- 
metz took a week away from 
his work as Carnegie Professor of Chemistry at 
Pomona Coll. last summer to direct the Boy 
Scout Woodbadge course in historic County, 
Calif. Woodbadge is an internationally recog- 


Schwarz 


nized advanced course in leadership methods 
for adult leaders in the scouting movement. 


é 968 Michelle Hockett spent 50 days 
last November and December on tour of 11 
Southwest states, performing 47 concerts with 
the “President’s Own” United States Marine 
Band. Established in 1798, the band has per- 
formed at every presidential inauguration since 
Thomas Jefferson’s, routinely performs more 
than 200 times a year at the White House, and 
meets over 600 commitments annually. Michelle 
joined the group in 1976. W Barbara C. Stergis 
was married in Culpepper, Va., Nov. 4 to Carley 


Fall Program Closes to the Sounds of Music and Biology 


usician Mary Goetz ’65 and immunologist Bernhard 


By Midge Wood Brittingham °60 


the Year. She has published numerous articles on children’s 
singing and children’s choirs, and was coordinating author for 
Share the Music, a book series for grades K-6. 

The Department of Biology invited Bernhard Singsen to 
campus as part of the department’s Biology Seminar series. 
Head of the Pediatric Rheumatology Department and Rheu- 
matic and Immunologic Diseases at the Cleveland Clinic, 
Singsen delivered a lecture November 30 entitled “Applica- 
tions of Immunology: Practical Usage and Com- 
mon Pitfalls.” 

An economics major at Oberlin—his Oberlin 
teacher, Professor of Economics Robert Piron, 
introduced him—Singsen received his M.D. de- 
gree in 1968 from New York University and a 
master’s in public health from the Johns Hopkins 
University School of Hygiene and Public Health 
in 1991. Before beginning his appointment at 


Singsen ’64 were the last of the fall-semester partici- 
pants in the ASOC (Alumni in Service to Oberlin College) 
program to visit campus before winter break. 

The Conservatory of Music’s Division of Music Educa- 
tion sponsored “A Weekend with Mary Goetz,” November 
17-19. An associate professor of music at the 
Indiana University School of Music, Goetze is 
recognized for her work as a clinician, com- 
poser-arranger, and guest conductor. During 
the weekend Goetze led sessions that addressed 
skills, vocal techniques, and choral literature. 
She was assisted by the Oberlin Choristers, an 
Oberlin children’s choir. The weekend culmi- 
nated in a Choristers concert that included Goetz 
Goetze conducting the group in a piece she wrote for its fifth 
anniversary. 

Besides degrees from the conservatory, Indiana Univer- 
sity, and the University of Colorado, Goetze holds certifica- 
tions in Kodaly and Orff Schulwerk. She has received a Dis- 
tinguished ‘Teaching Award from Indiana University and a 
Distinguished Alumnus Award from the University of Colo- 
rado College of Music. In 1993 the Organization of Ameri- 
can Kodaly Educators named her Outstanding Educator of 


Singsen 
the Cleveland Clinic in 1994 he was chief of the Division . 

Pediatric Rheumatology at the Alfred I. duPont Institute, and 

a professor of pediatrics at Thomas Jefferson University’s 

Jefferson Medical College. 
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Adams Hammerle. Barbara has added the 
Hammerle name to her own for professional 
use as senior litigation counsel with the U.S. 
Treasury Dept. Carley owns his own remodel- 
ing firm in northern Virginia. 


969 Jim Baer has been promoted to 
full professor at Northern Virginia Commu- 
nity Coll., where he teaches Latin American 
history. He spent last summer in Mexico on a 
Fulbright-Hays travel seminar, and is working 
with a colleague editing a book on Latin Ameri- 
can urban history, scheduled for publication by 
Westview Press. Jim, his wife, Carolyn Tem- 
pest Baer ’70, and their three children live in 
Fairfax, Va. W John Botsford has a full prac- 
tice as a certified rolfer, and lives in Rochester, 
N.Y., with his wife and two sons, James and 
Ben. W Ruth Orden Leitner returned to Is- 
rael in 1993 after spending 18 months in St. 
Paul. Minn., where her husband, Gabriel, com- 
pleted his post-doctoral work, and where she 
began working in psychiatric rehabilitation. 
They and their four children, ages 8 to 24, have 
moved into their new home at 29/2 Erez St., 
Mazceret Batia, Israel 76804. W Anne 
Stellwagen says that she and her husband, Jack 
Daggitt, are enjoying life in Stowe, Vt., follow- 
ing her retirement from a career in art muse- 
ums. “I’m enjoying the good life, biking, cross- 
country skiing, and traveling,” she says, “and 
my son Brian is thriving as a sophomore in 
Williamstown, Mass.” W Robert S. Weiner 
reports that his new job at the White House as 
director of public affairs for the National Drug 
Policy Office is going well. Bob works with 
President Bill Clinton and department head Les 
Brown in raising the profile of the country’s 
antidrug efforts. He has successfully arranged 
programs on the topic on several national TV 
news shows, and placed front-page stories in 
major daily newspapers. 


; 970 Todd Baker has been selected as 
the new executive director of the Ohio 
Opthalmological Society after serving as a medi- 
cal researcher at Telemedical Interactive Con- 
sultative Services, Inc. and also at Tufts Sch. of 
Medicine. His immediate goal, he says, is to 
educate members about today’s changing man- 
aged-care environment. “Todd brings a unique 
understanding of public affairs, economic prin- 
ciples, and insurance laws and regulations that 
touch ophthalmology,” says society president 
Richard H. Koop. W After working for other 
architects for the last 15 years, Carl K. Burns 
has opened his own office. “I’m thrilled to have 
launched this venture, and hope to make some- 
thing lasting and vital of it. The largest and 
thrillingest event of my life continues to be my 
daughters Erin, 6, and Kelsey, 4,” says Carl. V 
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Alumni Association Tours 
See the world with Oberlin experts as your guides 


FRANCE BY BARGE « May 4-17, 1996 
Escorted by Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold ’40 
and Sally Clagett Arnold ’41 


A few spaces are still available. Call the Alumni Association for more information. 


LONDON THEATER STUDY TOUR « June 16-30, 1996 
Escorted by Professor of English David Young 


Call the Alumni Association for information and availability. 


SOUTH AFRICA °¢ August 7-21, 1996 
Escorted by Assistant Professor of Politics Eve Sandberg 
Join Oberlin’s first tour to South Africa, where we’ll visit Capetown, Durban, Pretoria, 
and Johannesburg. Our tour will pause at a private game reserve adjoining Kruger 
National Park for wildlife excursions. An extension to Victoria Falls is available. 


GREECE e¢ September 15-30, 1996 
Escorted by Professor of Classics James Helm 
Our comprehensive exploration of classical Greece will begin with two-night stays on the 
fabled Greek isles of Crete and Santorini, followed by a leisurely journey through 
Peloponnesus, then on to Delphi and the inspirational cliffs of Meteora. We'll end our 
tour with an extended visit to Athens. 


Start planning now for these 1997 tours 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND TASMANIA « January 1997 
Escorted by Professor of Biology David Benzing 
Our tentative itinerary includes visits to Australia’s Great Barrier Reef and the city of 
Sydney; New Zealand’s Milford Sound, Mount Cook, and the cities of Auckland, 


Queenstown, and Rotorua, the heart of Maori culture; and Tasmania’s Cradle Moun- 


tain-Lake St. Clair National Park. 


ICELAND « June 1997 
Escorted by Professor of Geology Steven Wojtel 


David S. Heilbron and his family have moved 
to Shaker Heights, Ohio, after spending nearly 
30 years in Oberlin where Dave was in public- 
school teaching, coaching, and administration. 
He is coaching tennis at Notre Dame Coll. of 
Ohio. W Steve Mayer has been appointed to 
the California State Bar Committee on Appel- 
late Courts. Steve has made a career of appel- 
late litigation, including many notable cases, and 
thinks “the appeals court system works fairly 
well and the quality of the decisions is good, 
but the system could be streamlined and made 
more comprehensible and fair to lawyers who 
don’t have a special expertise in appellate law.” 
He will continue as partner with the San Fran- 


IRELAND ¢ October 1997 


For more information write or call: 
Oberlin Alumni Association * 105 Bosworth Hall 
50 W. Lorain St. * Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 © (216) 775-8692 


cisco-based law firm he joined in 1975. W Jan 
Ting’s most recent article, “Other than a 
Chinaman: How U.S. Immigration Law Re- 
sulted From and Still Reflects a Policy of Ex- 
cluding and Restricting Asian Immigration,” 
addresses concerns Jan first raised in a 1993 
op-ed article in the Washington Post. Jan con- 
tinues as a professor of law at Temple U. and 
will teach immigration law at the school’s 1996 
summer session in Rome. E-mail address: 


janting@vm.temple.edu 
i 97 I Dragana Bajalovic introduced, 


organized, and directed the 1994 Firstnight 


Hermosa Beach (Calif.) Festival, celebrating the 
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performing arts. Festivals have been held si- 
multaneously each New Year’s eve in 130 places 
worldwide since its origination in 1976 in Bos- 
ton. Dragana repeated her director’s role in 
1995, and continues to teach and perform. Ad- 
dress: P.O. Box 603, Hermosa Beach, CA 90254. 
Phone: (310) 374-3813. W John Brittain is the 
owner of the Nolin River Nut Tree Nursery in 
Upton, Ky., and extols the virtues of heartnuts 
and pecans. “Heartnuts grow in clusters of 10 
to 20, and are ‘friendly’; you can shell them 
with a light tap and the meat kernels come 
readily out of the shell.” Pecans are more hardy, 
and John has grafted an uncommon form that 
is so popular that the nursery is two years be- 
hind in filling orders. John says he’s hoping to 
catch up “in a year or two.” W David Hurd has 
recently completed several compositions that 
were individually premiered in New York City, 
Blue Springs, Mo., Pa. The 
Pilgrim Press and the Augsburg Fortress have 


and Torresdale, 


also released several new works composed by 
David, including an anthem for mixed voices, 
baritone and organ. and another for unison 
voices and organ. W John P. King was ap- 
pointed vice president for information systems 
at Monmouth U. in October, moving from 


Dennis Barrie Resigns 


‘Trenton State Coll., where he 
had been associate vice presi- 
dent for information manage- 
ment since 1987. W Gene 
Epstein Richmond says he 
has “enjoyed an exciting year 
researching and building his- 
torical displays for Cleveland, 
Ohio’s 1996 bicentennial cel- 
Gene also plucks a stand-up base in 


King 


ebration.” 
jazz ensembles around town. Address: 2856 
Mayfield Road, Cleveland Hts., OH 44118. ¥ 
Charles Ruggles is building pipe organs at his 
home in the mountains of Colorado. His new 
address: 13641 W. Cedar Drive, Conifer, CO 
80433-5310. Phone:(303) 838-0065. W Morn- 
ing Star has been accepted at the Antioch New 
England Graduate Sch., where she is pursuing 
a M.Ed. degree in elementary and early child- 
hood education. 


i 972 Daniel Bornstein has returned to 
Texas A&M-College Station as associate pro- 
fessor of history after an extended absence. 
During spring 1994 he taught in the university’s 
study-abroad program in Castiglion Fiorentino, 
Italy, where he stayed on to research medieval 
religious culture during his subsequent sabbati- 


By Roberto Santiago *85 


ennis R. Barrie ’70, the Oberlin 
College alumnus appointed direc- 
tor of the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame 
and Museum two and a 
half years ago, resigned 
March 1, six months af- 
ter the hall’s gala Labor 
Day grand opening in 
Cleveland. 
Barrie, who 
nounced his resignation 
January 23, said, through 
his public relations di- 
rector, that his interest 
all along was to take the 
concept of the Rock Hall 
from an idea to reality— 
not to run day-to-day operations. 
“Barrie says he wants new chal- 
lenges,” 
communications and public relations 
for the Rock Hall. “He wants to work 
with an organization that needs some- 


alls 
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one fo get their project off the 


ground, or an established institution 
that needs new vitality.” 


says Tim Moore, director of 


Barrie, whose contract expires in Au- 
gust, will continue working with the 
Rock Hall as a consultant and on the 
board of directors, says 
Moore. 

“Dennis Barrie was in- 
strumental in making the 
museum an outstanding 
success,” said William 
Hulett, who was appointed 
chief executive officer of 
the Rock Hall last fall. 
“We regret his departure.” 

The Rock Hall, 
which cost $92 million to 
build, has attracted 


356,008 visitors since its 
September 1, 1995, debut. The hall 
continues to attract at least 1000 visi- 


tors a day, Rock Hall officials claim. 
R20 BER TO SN TA @ ore 
freelance writer in New York C City. His 
profile of Barrie, “Dennis Barrie and the 
Art of Conti ‘oversy,” appeared in the Sum- 


mer 1995 OAM. a et. | 


cal leave. Since then he has returned to Italy to 
give a seminar at U. Milan on his recent 1993 
book, The Bianchi of 1399: Popular Devotion in 
Late Medieval Italy (Cornell U. Press). From 
January through August 1995 he was involved 
in research at the Newberry Library in Chi- 
cago. A collection of essays, Women and Reli- 
gion in Medieval and Renaissance Italy, coedited 
with Roberto Rusconi, has just been published 
by the University of Chicago Press. (The Ital- 
ian edition appeared in 1992). W David N. 
Ekstrom completed his Ph.D. in nursing at 
New York U. in Jan. 1995, and was the first 
male recipient of the NYU Women’s Studies 
Commission’s Award for excellence in feminist 
research for his dissertation, “Gender and Per- 
ceived Nurse Caring in Nurse-Patient Dyads.” 
”T am currently in the ‘publish or perish’ mode 
as an assistant professor of nursing at Pace U. 
in Pleasantville, N.Y.,” says David, “teaching 
the basics of nursing and trying to deal with 
the very early morning commute from the city. 
I still enjoy singing with the New York Choral 
Society and rooftop-gardening with my part- 
ner, Ken Sanden.” Phone:(212) 929-1132. E- 
mail: ekstrom@pacevm.dac.pace.edu W Rich- 
ard Gold says he is overjoyed at being a father 
to Ella Riter Gold, born in March 1995. Last 
June he and his wife traveled to Israel to intro- 
duce Ella to her grandparents, and, while there, 
he gave a lecture—“The Etiology of Auto-Im- 
mune Disorders; Toward a Unified Theory”— 
at the Israeli Coll. of Complimentary Medi- 
cine. En route home, they stopped in Boston, 
where Richard attended the annual conference 
of the American Oriental Body Therapy Assoc., 
a group he serves as member of the National 
Advisory Board. W Nancy Stead and her fam- 
ily have spent nearly three years in Lima, Peru. 
Nancy says they plan to return to live in the 
States again later this year, and noted that dur- 
ing her stay she took a computer course at the 
American School from John Lakatos, 66, a long- 
time resident of Lima. Nancy’s American mail 
drop: c/o Sunshine Mining and Refining Co., 877 
West Main Street, #600, Boise, ID 38702-5858. 


h 973 Zoe Alowan (formerly Jan 
Moulds Goldstein) is children’s art director 
of the Museum of Ancient & Modern Art 
(MAMA) in Penn Valley, Calif., where she re- 
cently presented an exhibition, From a Kid’s 
Point of View. Zoe has received 
a county award of outstand- 
ing service for developing free 
children’s art classes taught by 
volunteer professional artists. 
She designs the classes, orga- [/ 
nizes the artists, and publishes | 
the newsletter. Her own work 
was hung in a show with the 


Alowan 
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Grass Valley Graphics Group, a school of re- 
ductionism with artists such as E. J. Gold and 
Tom X. “Last, but never least,” says Zoe. “I am 
the mom of two great kids: Asha Goldstein, 
who is a sophomore at Oberlin, and Ari, age 
13, who clains he’s never going so far away. 
Ex-hubby Bill Goldstein ’73 is in Seattle get- 
ting a Ph.D. in history.” © Edward Green is 
on the faculty of the Aesthetic Realism Foun- 
dation and a professor at the Manhattan School 
of Music in New York. “Recently several of my 
compositions have been pub- 
lished by Frank Warren Mu- 
sic (Mass.) and Frederick Har- 
ris Ltd. (Canada) These in- 
cluded pieces for guitar and 
also several pieces of choral 
music,” says Edward. His ad- 
dress: 25 East 20 St., 7C, New 
York, NY. 10003. Phone: 


Green 
(212) 529-7745. W Lois Kuter is the first 
American to be honored in Brittany, France, as 
an inductee to the Order of the Ermine. The 
introduction recognized Lois’s work over the 


past 15 years presenting Brittany and its cul- 
ture to Americans. She edits a quarterly news- 
letter, Bro Nevis, for the U.S. branch of the 
International Committee for the Defense of the 
Breton Language, and produces a monthly se- 
ries of radio programs on Breton music. She 
earns her living, she says, as director of the 
volunteer program and secretary to the board 
of trustees at the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia, and often gives lectures and 
teaches occasional classes in Breton and Celtic 
music and culture. W In fall 1995 Glenn Orlin 
was appointed as deputy staff director of the 
Montgomery County (Md.) Council. W In Sep- 
tember Rich Orloff married Adrienne Moore, 
who, says Rich, is “not an Obie, but a Reed 
grad, which is pretty close.” Neil Wexler was 
best man, and the ceremony was officiated by 
John Lester ’72. In November Rich visited the 
campus for a reading of his latest play, Primal 
Urges, “about horny college students during the 
1970s,” says the playwright. 


i 974 The veterinary practice that Eric 
Dudley and his wife, Becky, have established 
in Tacoma, Wash., is thriving, as are their chil- 
dren, Ryan, 7, and Lauren, 3. They enjoyed a 
visit in August with Lloyd Michener and Owen 
Murphy and their two children, Becky and Josh. 
The Dudley’s phone: (206) 752-2265. Mail: 
4910 76th Ave. W., Tacoma, WA 98467. ¥V 
Judith Webb Kaye is now dean of students at 
U. Puget Sound where she had formerly served 
on the faculty in the religion department. Judith 
has published extensively, including the entry 
“Natural Law” to the Dictionary of Feminist The- 
ologies (Westminster/John Knox Press); “Get- 
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the item itself. Send your items to: 


ting Egypt Out of the People: Thomas Aquinas’ 
Contributions to Liberation” in Aguinas and 
Empowerment: Classical Ethics for Ordinary Lives 
(Georgetown University Press); and “Politics 


without Human Nature? Reconstructing a 
Common Humanity,” which appeared in 
Hypatia 9 #1 (Winter 1994). Her husband, 
Joshua, a licensed electrical engineer, recently 
came in second in a regional drug-free body- 
building contest, master’s division. Their son 
Jeremy, now 15, “keeps us humble,” she says. 
Vv Mitchell Weiss’s theatrical career manag- 
ing Broadway shows has taken him from coast 
to coast. Among his most recent endeavors: 
touring with the new Rodgers and Hammerstein 
musical, State Fair, which arrives on Broadway 
in March; a year with Disney Theatricals in 
Los Angeles as general manager for interna- 
tional productions of Beauty and the Beast; and 
managing the original Village People (““YMCA”) 
on their successful comeback tour. Mitchell has 
also undertaken the management of the theater 
career of Olympic diver, Greg Louganis. V 
David Yeagley is teaching an honors course at 
Oklahoma State U., designed to establish a his- 
torical definition of what it means to be an 
American. “I feel uniquely qualified to com- 
ment on the issues,” David observes, “as my 
mother is Comanche; my father’s people were 
the first settlers of Hartford, Conn.” David's 
doctoral thesis was printed in the fall issue of 
the American Liszt Society’s journal. 


975 Deborah Krupp Ketai was in 
charge of seminar programming last fall for the 
annual two-day business-to-business Expo held at 
the New Haven Coliseum. She continues to 
present her own seminars, “Confident Commu- 
nications in a Changing Business World,” through 
the Connecticut Regional Workforce Develop- 
ment Boards, and through the American Woman's 


Economic Development Corporation in Stamford. 


q 976 Bill Bradford has been awarded 


Do You Have Creative Works for Sale? 
You still have time to let the Alumni Association 
Merchandising Committee know 


‘The association is compiling a list of items for inclusion in an Oberlin 
merchandise brochure or catalog. Authors, musicians, artists, crafts 
people, and others are encouraged to send a brief written description of 
their work, as it would appear in a catalog, that includes price, contact 
address and/or phone number, a photo, and, if possible, an example of 


Merchandising Committee 
Oberlin College Alumni Association 
105 Bosworth Hall, W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 


a scholarship by the Cleveland Area African- 
American Library Assoc. Bill is a candidate for 
a master’s degree in library science at Kent 
State’s Sch. of Information Science. His e-mail 
address: bradfoprd@slis.kent.edu W Jan 
Cigliano has been named editor of the Preser- 
vation Press, John Wiley & Sons of New York 
City. The press is the leading publisher of books 
on building and community preservation, in- 
cluding The Oberlin Book of Bandstands (1987.) 
Vv In what she calls a “Fantazy” come true, 
Leslie Gold spent a week last fall at Hertford 
Coll., Oxford, studying 17th-century viol mu- 
sic with members of the English early music 
ensemble, Fretwork. She also enjoyed a visit 
with Ken Cohen ’75 and Gegia Matteini, and 
their family, in nearby Henley-on-Thames. 
When not consorting with viols, Leslie covers 
health-care industry issues as a reporter for the 
Bureau of National Affairs Inc. in Washington, 
D.C. W Married on the day before their senior 
year began at Oberlin, with only two witnesses 
present, Sharon and Timothy Kaufman- 
Osborn say they decided to “do it right,” 20 
years later. Sharing sentiment and recalling sto- 
ries, 100 friends and family members gathered 
last June for the couple’s anniversary ceremony. 
Obies present were Julie Graves, Dave Lauter, 
Julie Kaufman and Beth Wright, both ’80. 
“Wanting to have been there,” Sharon says, 
“were Mike Kramer, Vic Sher, Cheyenne 
Wilbur Vv Diane 
Harrington Roscetti is the associate director 


and Dave Plaut ’75. 
for U. Maine’s new Sch. of Performing Arts. 
Diane was appointed for a three-year term, af- 
ter which she will move into the director’s po- 
sition for another three years. She is professor 
of cello and chamber music at the school, and 
actively performs as a cellist. Last summer she 
spent more than a month performing and teach- 
ing in Canada and New York. She was artist- 
in-residence with the Silver Bay Summer Mu- 
sic Festival, where she performed a different 


chamber-music recital nearly every evening for 
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was recently in New York, at 

Christie’s, having the antiquarians 
verify the authenticity of an item I 
acquired at the used 
book store where I 
work—an item which 
may turn out to be 
more valuable than the 
Maltese Falcon, or the 
copy of Baum’s Wizard 
with Judy Garland’s in- 
scription and Toto’s 
paw prints. 

The man who sold 
me the tiger—that’s the 
item, a small stuffed ti- 
ger—looked like one of 
the street people who 
Comer ine tos trade 
trashed books for cof- 
fee or booze money. He told me he 
was from the village of Uqbar, near the 
headwaters of the Parana. 

He pointed at the tiger. “It’s from 
Borges. It was a gift, but I must sell it. 
I must.” 

A Christmas card he handed me con- 
tained a greeting, written in Spanish, 
that was signed “El Hacedor—Borges.” 

“Borges made this tiger himself?” I 
asked the man. 

“In a way,” he replied. 

“And you were his friend?” 
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two consecutive weeks. Diane’s e-mail address: 


roscetti@maine.maine.edu W Jackson Thatcher 
has been named director of the Heart Failure 
Clinic at Park Nicollet Medical Center in Min- 
neapolis, where he has served as a consultant 
and interventional cardiologist since 1988. Be- 
sides those duties, he serves as chair for the 
implementation of critical pathways in the man- 
agement of acute myocardial infarction. Jack- 
son and his wife, Carolyn Pratt ’79, were an- 
ticipating the arrival of their third child, Joshua, 
in January. W Randall Vemer, principal viola 
of the Oregon Symphony since 1976, has been 
forced to lay down the viola at the age of 41 
because of a rare neurological condition. The 
impairment of the fine motor movement in his 
left hand has brought Randall’s 19-year sym- 


phony career to a reluctant end. An avid cham- 
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The Book Buyer and Borges’s Tiger 


By Kenneth Losey °79 


“In the same way.” 

I proposed to research the item for 
him and make him an offer, or sell it for 
him through Christie’s, 
but the man said he 
needed a certain amount 
of money quickly, and so I 
paid him. He signed his re- 
ceipt “E/ otro sueno.” (the 
other dream). He has not 
been in the store since, nor 
have I seen him on the 
streets. 

Christie’s auction 
house has called me four 
times since I returned 
from New York—while 
in their office I changed 
my mind and returned to 
California with the 
stuffed tiger. I know that it’s probably 
worth thousands, but the fact is I’ve be- 
come attached to the flimsy little fel- 
low. I’ve named him Oniero. My wife 
and I let him sleep in our bed. We like 
to listen to his odd purr, which has in 
it a touch of the dog or the bird. 


KENNETH LOSEyisa senior book 
buyer at Copperfield’s Bookstore in Santa 
Rosa, California. The story he alludes to is 
“Dreamtigers,” from Borges’s collection of 
stories of the same title. 


ber-music enthusiast, he has performed in a 
number of summer chamber-music concerts in 
southwestern France, and in summer festivals 
in Rome, Spain, and Interlochen. “Among the 
many principal players with whom I have had 
the privilege to work, Randall Vemer holds a 
special place as a gentleman musician. Com- 
mitted, involved, and a gifted leader—I will miss 
him greatly,” says James De Preist, Oregon 
Symphony music director and conductor. 
Randall is married to the symphony’s educa- 
tion director and violinist, Patricia. Their ad- 
dress: 1515 S.W, Skyline Blvd., Portland, OR 
97221. Phone:(503) 796-0866. W Rear Guard, a 
musical composition by Jeffrey Wood, was se- 
lected from more than 300 entries by a panel of 
internationally known composers and singers 
in the 1995 Young American’s Art Song Com- 
petition. Jeffrey’s piece is a setting of a poem 


by Sigfried Sassoon. G. Schirmer/Associated 
Music Publishers of New York—the sponsors 
of the competition—said of the piece, “We be- 
lieve your work is an outstanding example of 
mastery of the song form that demonstrates 
genuine inventiveness and originality.” Since 
1984 Jeffrey has been on the music faculty of 
Austin Peay State U. in Clarksville, Tenn. where 
he lives with his son, Matthew. W Mark S. 
Zuroff has been named vice president of fi- 
nance and chief financial officer of Business 
Matters Inc., developer and marketer of busi- 
ness-effectiveness software. Mark has managed 
the financial direction of large international 
corporations in high technology and manufac- 
turing for more than 14 years. The company 
recently introduced its first product, Caché, a 
knowledge-based financial forecasting software 
solution, and Mark says he is “committed and 
excited about building and growing this success.” 


i 979 Tony Albrecht has joined the 
firm of Rothschild Architects of Pittsburgh, as 
project architect. His new duties will include 
design, project management, and construction 
administration services. Tony and his wife, 
Cynthia, have two children: James, 8, and Anna, 
5. W Chris Ball has taken a new position as an 
editor at Waste News, a Crains Communications 
Inc. publication in Akron, Ohio. He says he 
isn’t sure how he will deal with the 32-mile 
commute from Cleveland, and may relocate. 
After six years as assistant professor of art his- 
tory, and a year-long sabbatical, David H. 
Brown says he is up for tenure at Emory. Dur- 
ing the year-long sabbatical—made possible by 
an ACS Fellowship—he produced a book-length 
manuscript on Afro-Cuban sacred arts He has 
been studying Afro-Brazilian martial-art history 
for about five years, and has conducted field 
work in Cuba. A former RC counselor, David 
is interested in hearing from “alumni RCers.” 
Address: 177 Elizabeth St. #4, Atlanta, GA 
30307. E-mail: dbrow%3@emory.edu W Ruskin 
Cooper completed his doctorate of musical arts 
at U. North Carolina-Greensboro in Decem- 
ber. His dissertation was on the life and piano 
music of pianist, composer, and Schumann- 
friend, Ludwig Schinke (1810-1834). Ruskin is 
a freelance pianist and teacher in the Winston- 
Salem and Greensboro area. W Daniel Fried- 
man has been teaching third and fourth grad- 
ers at Aztec Elementary Sch. in Scottsdale, Ariz., 
and, in his third year of teaching, says that al- 
though it is time-consuming and spectacularly 
busy, he enjoys the “constant, and often fre- 
netic, creative challenge of educating twenty- 
four 8-to-10-year children.” He and his wife, 
Lisa, have two children, and, Dan says, “We 
find ourselves comfortably entrenched in a sup- 
portive circle of friends, and living in a house 
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we can afford, and prefer above any other.” 
Lauren Thomas Kincaid moved in August 
with her husband, Tony, and their children, 6- 
year-old Sam, and 3-year old Clara, to Omaha, 
Neb., where Tony is on the faculty at Creighton 
U. Address: 5117 California St., Omaha, NE 
68132. Phone: (402) 556-8049.W Leslie 
Schwartz Leff, her husband, Michael, and their 
3-year-old-son, Sasha, welcomed Jacob “Koby” 
Aaron into the family Sept. 11, as did Koby’s 
11-year-old stepbrother, Jono, who lives with 
the family half the time. Leslie has taken in- 
definite leave from her profession as elemen- 
tary teacher, while continuing to teach parenting 
education classes part-time. W Lyle Lichty has 
been awarded tenure and promoted to associ- 
ate professor of physics at Cornell Coll. in Iowa. 
He has been active in summer research dealing 
with hydrogen as a fuel source, and also has 
been on stage. The newly promoted professor 
has acted as narrator for the annual Christmas 
concert, and sung for a faculty talent show for 
new students. Lyle teaches in Cornell’s One- 
Course-At-A-Time program, in which students 
and faculty focus on a single subject during 
month-long terms from September to May. V 


j 980 Jane Goldman married Jonathan 
Smolens Sept. 3 in Salt Lake City, where they 
are living and, according to Jane, “enjoying the 
spectacular natural surroundings. We met 15 
years ago while living in Colorado. Our deep- 
ening friendship over the years will, hopefully, 
provide a solid foundation for things yet to 
come!” Jane, who teaches music, is pursuing a 
master’s degree in educational studies with an 
emphasis on arts education and curriculum de- 
velopment. Jonathan is working toward his de- 
gree in civil engineering. Address: 5242 Cobble 
Creek Road Apt. 11 J, Salt Lake City UT 84117. 
Phone: (802)277-8133. W Lori Adel Horowitz 
has added another member to the family: Sarah 
Abigail was born March 29, joining sister Nina. 
Lori works part-time as a child psychiatrist in a 
children’s rehabilitation hospital, and says she 
is still looking forward to finding time to play 
the violin. Lori’s address: 25 Upland Ln., 
Armonk, NY 10504. W Paul Levinson changed 
jobs in July, becoming an individual gifts of- 
ficer for Mt. Holyoke. “As my focus area is 
Boston, I am working by modem a majority of 
the time. The rest of the time, I’m in my car, 
where my phone number is (617) 653-9347. Can 
car faxes be far behind?” Paul also takes calls at 
home: (617) 696-6230, and e-mail at 
plevinso@mbc.mtholyoke.edu W David and 
Carolyn March say they are delighted with the 
birth of their second child, Daniel Simon, on 
Aug. 26. David is a partner in a radiology prac- 
tice in Springfield, Mass. Carolyn is a freelance 
writer and editor. The family lives in 
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Northampton. W Wall Street Journal reporter 
Mark Nelson has moved from Berlin to Paris, 
where he covers international affairs. He spends 
more time than he would like, he says, in Yu- 
goslavia. His address: 122 Ave. de la Republique, 
75011-Paris, France. Phone: 33.1/49 29 09 20. 
Work: 33.1/47 42 08 06. E-mail: 100444.1174@ 
compuserve.com W Countertenor Derek Lee 
Ragin was accompanied by pianist Moses 
Hogan ’79 at Old Dominion U. Jan. 26 in a 
benefit recital of spirituals, A Gala Evening: Ev’ry 
Time I Feel the Spirit. He will also perform 
Psalms of the Season Apr. 5 and 6 in the same 
recital hall. Both programs are part of a con- 
cert series presented by the Williamsburg, Va., 
ensemble, Capriole, whose artistic director is 
Gayle Johnson ’78. 


i 98 i Barbara Borden’s fifth CD with 


the early music ensemble, Tragicomedia, was 


released last fall by Teldec. Barbara has been 
living in Amsterdam with her two cats, Eric 
and Emma, for the last 15 years. A member of 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir, she also ap- 
pears regularly as soloist throughout Europe, 
concentrating on early and contemporary rep- 
ertoire. Barbara appeared with Tragicomedia 
in an American tour last spring. Her address: 
Meander 733, 1181 WN Amstelveen. W Neil 
Farrell, newly single, has moved, but his e- 
mail address remains the same. He keeps busy, 
he says, singing, composing and working as a 
freelance computer consultant. Two of his com- 
positions premiered in 1995: Laetare Ferusalem 
for mixed choir a cappella, and Prelude and Fugue 
on Adoro te devote for solo organ. Neil toured 
central Europe last July with Canticum Novem, 


and appeared with Pomerium in an early music 
festival in the Netherlands. The choir of St. 
Ignatious Loyola church in New York City has 


1995 Alumni Directory: Corrections, Additions, and Changes 


Inevitably, and most regrettably, some errors occur during the production of a 
directory of this magnitude. We will continue to publish any corrections we 
receive in the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. —MWB 


M. Robert Aborn ’54 would have liked the following information included in his entry: He received 
his M.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Indiana U. E-mail address: raborn@sover.net 


Nathaniel Berthoff ’19 was omitted from the Class of 1919 roster. 
Jess Brodnax ’62 receives mail at the Episcopal Church Center, 65 East Huron St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


Eugene Carr ’82 was omitted from the Directory. His entry: Carr, Eugene Victor ’82; B.A. and B.Mus. 
Executive Director, American Symphony Orchestra; Concordia Orchestra; President, CultureFinder, 
850 Seventh Ave., New York, NY 10019. (212) 581-1365; fax (212)489-7188; e-mail: 
ecarr@culturefinder.com r: 160 W. 71st St. New York, NY 10023 (212) 799-9650. 

Mary Anne Cartelli ’74 has made the following corrections to her entry: A.B.; Columbia U. (NY) 
M.A., M. Phil., Ph.D. candidate; Lecturer in Chinese, Hunter College, CUNY (NY), Dept. Classical 
and Oriental Studies, 695 Park Ave., New York, NY 10021. E-mail: macartelli@mcimail.com (212)772- 
4787 r: 122 Spring St. 4S, New York, NY 10012. (212) 334-5229; Jon Pareles. 

David Ekstrom ’72 was omitted from the Directory. His entry: B.S. 1975, Columbia U. (N.Y.) M.A. 
1982 NYU; Ph.D. 1995 NYU, all in nursing. Assistant Professor, Lienhard School of Nursing, Pace 
University, Pleasantville, NY 10570. (914) 773-3345; r: 12 E. 14th St., Apt. 5, New York City, NY 
10013.(212) 929-1132, e-mail: ekstrom@pacevm.dac.pace.edu 

Listed as “address unknown” in the Directory, Pamela Glaser ’79 should have had this entry: Glaser 
French, Mrs. Pamela A. (Glaser); A.B. ’79, U. of Chicago (IL) MA: Sales consultant; American Show- 
case, 915 Broadway, New York, NY, (800) 361-6369; fax (416) 361-1213. r: 154 Shuter St., Toronto, 
Ontario MSA 1V9 Canada, (416) 368-3810; Graham French. 

Listed as “address unknown” in the Directory, Marcia S. Greenblatt ’83 should have had this entry: 
Greenblatt, Marcia S.; ’83 A.B., Fordham U. Law School (NY) JD; Attorney: Law Offices of Marcia S. 
Greenblatt, 140 Grand St., Suite 400, White Plains, NY 10601, (914) 288-9791; fax (914) 288-9738; r: 
470 Glenbrook Rd. Apt. 3,. Stamford, CT 06906; (203) 357-0427. 

John Loud ’76 earned his Ph.D. at U. Wisconsin-Madison. 

Mary Lou Loud (Strasberg) 44 prefers to be listed under that name (rather than Mrs. W. S. Loud). 
Her M.S.W. degree is from U. Minnesota-Minneapolis. 

Edward Alexander Marks ’75 was listed with the incorrect occupation. He is an editor with the New 
York Times. 

Kenneth Benson Reisenfeld ’75 corrected his entry to read: A.B., Harvard U. (MA); J.D.; Partner-in- 
Charge, Haynes and Boone, L.L.P., Suite 825, 1225 Eye St., N.W., Washington, DC 20005; (202) 
414-1900; fax (202) 414-1920; r: 1545 44th St. N.W., Washington, DC 20027. (202) 337-1525; Hayes 
McCarthy Reisenfeld. 

Anna Talamo ’91 has not changed her address. It is still 1622 North 51st St., Seattle, WA 98103. 
Phone: (206) 632-1837. 
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premiered three of his choral works, and Neil 
is completing a fourth composition, Misericor- 
dia Domini, for a premiere there in April. Ad- 
dress: 3615 Greystone Ave. 1C, Riverdale, NY 
10463. Neil’s e-mail address: neil.farrell@ 
consultant.com W Judith Wilner Lawrence 
and her husband, Don, announce the July 10 
birth of Julian Jonah Wilner Lawrence, whose 
brother, Daniel, turned 3 on Dec. 3. Judith 
earned a doctorate in psychology from New 
York U., and is working at Boston Coll. Don is 
doing a medical fellowship in hematology/on- 
cology at New England Medical Center. Their 
address: 120 Pleasant Street, #1, Brookline, MA 
02146. Daytime phone: (617) 277-7124.V 
Marjean Liggett writes that she has been work- 
ing as an air-traffic controller for 9 years. She 
and her partner, Kristi Estes, had their first 
child, Samuel Estes Liggett, last Thanksgiving. 
Address: 1793 Forrest Ave., Memphis, TN 
38112. W The New York Times reported at 
length in its Sept. 19, 1995, edition, on the 
Straphangers Campaign, with Joseph C. 


Rappaport as one of the two initiators. In a 
“fight-the-fare-hike” assault, begun in advance 
of the announcement that Queens, N.Y., fares 
would rise 25 cents, to $1.50, Joseph and Gene 
Russianoff “are the loudest, and perhaps the 
most effective,” observed the Times. Joseph, who 
earned his master’s degree in journalism at Co- 
lumbia, says he was infuriated when he moved 
to New York in 1982 and discovered the rou- 
tine inefficiency of the subway and bus systems. 
In mid-November a federal judge elevated the 
leaders to “virtual celebrity,” according to the 
Daily News, when he ruled in favor of their le- 
gal claim that the subway and bus fare hike is 
discriminatory. Despite planned cuts in service, 
plans for monthly passes shelved, and an inevi- 
table fare increase looming, the group insists 
they are undaunted. Joe’s address: 506 West 
122nd St, New York, NY 10027. Phone: (212) 
349-6460. W Henry Sucov and his wife, Moira 
Feary, have moved from San Diego to Los An- 
geles. Henry has taken a faculty position at U. 
Southern California Sch. of Medicine, and 
Moira is an environmental consultant for Law/ 


Crandall, Inc. Their big news, they say, is the 
Jan. 24, 1995, birth of their son, Keenan, “who 
is a happy, healthy, tireless, and always-hungry 
little boy.” 


§ 982 Julie Abrams and her husband, 
David Sacks, say they are enchanted with their 
new arrival, Raphael Alden Sacks, born July 18. 
Raphael joined big sister, Isabel Miranda, 3. 
After a mothering sabbatical from her career, 
Julie is working part-time as an independent 
management consultant, specializing in finance, 
marketing, and strategic planning, especially for 
nonprofits. “Having two children is an amaz- 
ing experience: just when you thought you 
couldn’t possibly love another child so much, 
the heart expands to love them both ever so 
much,” she says. Address: 312 Prospect Street, 
Westfield, NJ, 07090. Phone/fax: (908) 232- 
0237. W Despite their never meeting on cam- 
pus, Anita Flanzbaum and Peter Todd ’85 say 
Oberlin destiny was fulfilled when they mar- 
ried in Narragansett July 2. Obies in attendance 
included Marianne Newman, and Kate Dulit 
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*81. Since graduating Anita has worked in pub- 
lishing, including five years in the journals de- 
partment at MIT Press. The couple moved last 
fall to Munich where Anita continues freelance 
editing and Peter is with the Max Planck Insti- 
tute. E-mail: atodd@mpipf-muenchen.mpg.de 
Address: Suedl, Auffahrtsallee 77, 80639 
Munich, Germany. W Scott Lawton has just 
finished a year of conducting Miss Saigon in 
Stuttgart, Germany, and is looking forward, he 
says, to leading a new production of The Pi- 
rates of Penzance at Theater des Westens in 
Berlin. He and his wife, Jean, live in Stuttgart. 
Address: Roggenstr. 28, 70599, Stuttgart, Ger- 
many. W Attorney Harvey S. Mars received an 
M.S. in industrial-labor relations from Cornell 
U. Baruch Coll. February. His thesis, “An Over- 
view of Title I of the Americans with Disabili- 
ties Act and its Impact on Federal Labor Law,” 
was published in the spring 1995 volume of the 
Hofstra Labor Law Review. He married Judy 
Kronenberg, a librarian at Columbia’s Center 
for Psychoanalytic Research, Aug. 13, with 
Howard Fredericks and John Hunka, both ’85, 
in attendance. Harvey is in practice with 
Leonard Leibowitz, specializing in union-side 
labor law, primarily with musical and theatrical 
unions. Address: 10 Waterside Plaza, 28C, New 
York, NY, 10010. W Joshua Searle-White re- 
cently was named assistant professor of psychol- 
ogy at Allegheny Coll. Joshua received his 
master’s degree in psychology and his doctoral 
degree in clinical psychology from Clark U. He 
was named a Pew Academy Scholar at the 
Harvard Academy for International and Area 
Studies, and served as a psychology intern at 
Springfield Hospital Center in Skyesville, Md. 
Joshua and his wife, Lisbet, live with their two 
daughters in Meadville, Pa. W Randy Simon 
says that she celebrated the birth of her second 
son, Sam, last March by trading in her pay- 
checks for the challenges and rewards of stay- 
ing home with him and his big brother, Gabe, 
3. Randy’s husband, Jon Meier ’80, is an attor- 
ney specializing in appellate litigation with 
Helsell Fetterman. Home address; 8039 27th 
Ave. NW, Seattle WA 98117. E-mail address: 
jmeier@helsell.com W Lynn Steckelberg and 
her husband, Gilbert Khadiagala, will spend 
most of 1996 in Uganda, where Lynn will be 
collecting data for her dissertation on the legal 
and political struggles of Ugandan women to 
improve their land rights. She has completed 
requirements for Ph.D. candidacy in political 
science at U. Wisconsin-Madison. Gilbert, who 
teaches political science at Kent State, will be 
researching his second book on conflict resolu- 
tion in Africa. They also plan a trip to Kenya, 
where Lynn will meet Gilbert’s parents for the 
first time. E-mail, which will be forwarded: 
lynnk@polisci.wisc.edu W David Youtz and his 
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wife, Mary Child, adopted a baby girl from 
Nanning, Guangxi Province, China on July 4. 
“Sophie Ming Child Youtz was born last Janu- 
ary and is now healthy and happy, SERINE to 
walk, and adapting to life in 
Hong Kong,” says David. 
Mary is a commissioning edi- 
tor for the Oxford University 
Press (China) Ltd., and David, 
vice president of the Yale- 
China Assoc., heads the Ba 
association’s Hong Kong of- 
fice and handles China and 
Hong Kong projects. Address: Residence 3, Apt. 
6A, Chinese U., Shatin, NT, Hong Kong. 
Phone: (852) 2603-5571. Fax: (852) 2603-5407. 
E-Mail: Yale-China@cuhk.hk 


Youtz 


i 983 Jennifer Gabriel married Gre- 
gory Aucoin of Evergreen, Colo., Oct. 28, and 
recently moved to California to accept a posi- 
tion as product manager with Dole Corp. She 
is responsible for developing an organic line 
under the label “Made in Nature.” Address: 380 
Channing Way #3666, San Rafael, CA 94903. 
Phone: (415) 479-4360. W In 1992, with the 
help of the Lopez Community Land Trust, 
Julienne Battalia built and moved into her own 
home on Lopez Island, Wash., where she has 
lived since 1968. Julia has a massage-therapy 
practice and is a yoga instructor. She also plays 
marimbas and sings a capella in an all-women’s 
band called Mamatamba. “Oh, and above all,” 
she says, “I am a single parent raising my two 
daughters, Alaya, 7, and Tamica, +.” © Leah 
Carroll is finishing her dissertation in sociol- 
ogy, which focuses on rural democratization in 
regions of Colombia suffering from guerrilla- 
army warfare, at U.C. Berkeley. Her daughter, 
Irene Lucia Rojas-Carroll, born May 5, 1994, 
“provides happy study breaks.” W Susan Lewis 
Hadash is in Tel Aviv with her husband, Avi 
Hadash, whom she married last July after an 
amicable divorce from her former husband. 
Obies who attended her U.S. reception were 
Tom Gardner ’85, Kara Sherwood Pekar ’85, 
and Bill Davis ’88. “I am looking for employ- 
ment in addition to the acting, singing, writing 
and word processing that I do on a temporary 
or freelance basis,” she says. Address: 110/9 
Jabotinsky St., Tel Aviv 62198, Israel. Phone: 
972-3-6962965. W Thomas Kline returned to 
campus as guest lighting di- 
rector for The Marriage of 
Figaro, presented by the Ober- 
lin Opera Theater in Novem- 
ber. Tom has been lighting di- 
rector for several campus pro- 
ductions, including Don 
Giovanni, Turn of the Screw, 
and The Bartered Bride, as well 


Kline 


as A Midsummer Night’s Dream, for which he 
was awarded the Peggy Ezekiel Award for light- 
ing design in 1988. A resident of San Francisco 
since 1987, his credits include lighting design 
for the Magic Theater, Eureka Theater Co., 
San Francisco Opera’s Western Opera Theater, 
and several dance companies. He is currently 
resident designer for the Oberlin Dance Com- 
pany/San Francisco. W The Sept. 3 wedding of 
Karin Martinson and Jeffrey Farkas in Cold 
Springs, N.Y., attracted 16 Obies to the event: 
Tom Brennan, Martha Loerke, Katherine 
Maloney, Tim Pike, Rob Shapiro, Kris 
Larson Tanaka; William Loerke’42, Seth 
Chapler, Malcolm Chesney, Ellen Loerke, and 
Tom McClurg, all ’81; David Olson, Sarah Pike, 
Marc Sundalow, and Curt Williams, all ’82; and 
Sarah Kremen ’94. Address: 516 Seward Square, 
Washington DC 10003. W Jonathan Silk is 
assistant professor of Buddhist studies in the 
department of comparative religion at Western 
Michigan U. Jonathan received his doctorate 
in 1994 from U. Michigan, and published a 
monograph of interest to those who study Bud- 
dhist literature. (See “Issued”) W Catherine 
Varchaver has been on the move for the last 
several years. After various overseas stints teach- 
ing and managing education project activity 
between 1989 and 1992, she returned to the 
Washington, D.C., area to work with the Peace 
Corps as desk officer for central Europe, and 
met Mike Tidwell, whom she married Oct. 7. 
Among the many Oberlin friends present were 
(and, 


Glendening, in spirit, because a work assign- 


Dave Carbonneau, she says, Owen 
ment kept him in Indiana), Karen Knechtges 
Miraldi, Gordon Moore, and Ralf Mehlhorn 
84. Catherine and Mike have been living in 
Kyrgystan since March, when she accepted an 
overseas assignment with the Peace Corps to 
direct their education project, which now spon- 
sors 60 volunteers. Mike is working in the in- 
ternational community as a freelance writer, and 
putting the finishing touches on his third book, 
due out in spring. Address: c/o AmEmbassy 
Bishkek, Peace Corps Kyrgyzstan, Washington 
DC 20521-7040. E-mail address: cvarchaver@ 


peacecorps.bishkek.su 


1984 Andrea Smith Folan and her 


husband, Tom 785, have moved to Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y., where Tom is the new choral 
director at Skidmore. Andrea has released her 
debut solo CD of Haydn songs and Arianna a 
Naxos with Belgian fortepianist Tom Beghin on 
Bridge Records. She expects to be in the Ober- 
lin area this spring to perform with the Cleve- 
land early music ensemble, Apollo’s Fire, and is 
scheduled to perform Montiverdi’s Vespers on 
campus. Tom is director of the Rochester Bach 


Festival Chorus, and they both are extensively 
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involved in additional scheduled performances 
for this year. “The Folans continue to shed 
blood, sweat, and tears as professional musi- 
cians, but agree the struggle is worth it,” writes 
Andrea. Address: 23 Seward St. #C1, Saratoga 
Springs, NY 12866. Phone: (518)581-9387. E- 
mail: ftolan@Skidmore.edu W Ann and Craig 
Gaydos announce the arrival of their second 
child, Daniel Christopher Gaydos, who weighed 
exactly 8 pounds, on Dec. 5. Everyone is doing 
very well, they say, including Daniel’s big sis- 
ter, Paige, who celebrated her second birthday 
just before his birth. W Elizabeth Hollander 
married Soren Archibald Sept. 2 in Greenwich 
Village, N.Y., with a number of Oberlinians 
on hand to, as she says, “energize the festivi- 
ties.” Among them were Jennifer Lowe, Jean 
Lutwak, Mimi Melek, and Steve Miller; Ted 
Hill ’83; Dennis Hanrahan, Anna Pannatieri, 
Anne Rubenstein and Dan Schorr, all ’85; and 
Barbara Stufflebeem ’86. W The Kennedy Cen- 
ter Fund for New American Plays has awarded 
two of its six 1995 $2500 Roger L. Stevens 
Awards to Oberlin alumni: Michael Hollinger 
received one for Tiny Island, and Peter Ullian 
88, for In The Shadow of the Terminal Tower. V 
Catherine Bahlke Hornstein and her husband, 
Robert, welcomed the birth of their daughter, 
Victoria Rose, Sept. 30. Catherine is continu- 
ing her work as a fund-raiser for St. Vincent’s 
Services, a charity for children in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. W Leah Lowe is a Ph.D. candidate in 
theater history and dramaturgy at Florida State 
U. Her address: 2643 D. Vista Rise, Tallahas- 
see, FL 32304. Phone: (904) 580-0904. E-Mail: 
llowe@mailer.fsu.edu W Walter Miller has 
opened The Ultimate Backrub, Chicago’s first 
chair-massage salon where customers can drop 
by and receive brief, seated massages. “The store 
continues my goal of making stress reduction 
affordable and accessible. Obies who have re- 
ceived a backrub—and the Oberlin discount— 
include Barbara Distler, John Williams ’82, 
and Peter Riggs ’85. A photo of Walter in his 
North Side shop, massaging the back of a cus- 
tomer, appeared in the Tempo section of the 
Oct. 18 Chicago Tribune. Walter’s phone:(3 12) 
248-4782. W Shawn Rosenheim is an assistant 


professor of English at Williams where he 


teaches courses in American studies, fiction, and 


film. He is coeditor of The American Face of 


Edgar Allen Poe, [“Issued,” Winter 1996 OAM] 
and author of the forthcoming The Cryptographic 
Imagination from Edgar Poe to the Internet. He is 
at work on a new book, Reality TV: The Films 
and Times of Errol Morris. Shawn has been 
appointed as one of eight new faculty program 
chairs at Williams. W Anne Woehrle recently 
changed her last name when she married Lou 
Holzman. She is teaching at Mauston H.S. in 
rural Wisconsin, “trying to turn 9th graders on 
to The Odyssey,” she says, and advising the 
school-newspaper staff. Lou is completing a 
doctoral degree in materials science. “In our 
free time, we hike the beautiful Baraboo Hills 
with our dog, Maggie,” says Anne. 


4 98 5 After obtaining his Ph.D. in ma- 
terials science at U. Wisconsin-Madison, Dan 
Beale accepted a research and development 
position at Lam Research Corp, a semiconduc- 
tor- equipment manufacturer in Silicon Valley. 
Dan’s address: 1718 Fair Hill, Milpitas, CA 
95035. E-mail: dan.beale@lamre.com W Can- 
non Schmitt has begun the first year of a ten- 
ure-track position in English at Grinnell Coll. 
A revised version of his dissertation, “Alien 
Nation: Gothic Fictions and English National- 
ity, 1797-1897,” is forthcoming from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. Cannon says he 
attempts not to let his career get in the way of 
travel, biking, and rock-climbing, but fears he 
may be fighting a losing battle. E-mail 
address:schmitt@ac.grin.edu. W Peter Todd 
married Anita Flanzbaum ’82 July 2. 


|! 986 Peripatetic Amy Boyer has taught 
English in Japan, gardening in San Francisco, 
and cooking in Mendocino. She landed last fall 
in Davis, Calif., and says “It’s just like Oberlin, 
except the Sierras are next door. I lead a Dilbert- 
like life as a contract software tester; I’m much 
happier than Dilbert, however, and live con- 
tentedly with my partner, Theo Light, an ecol- 
ogy grad-student. (Theo’s short for Theodocia, 
not Theodore.)” Amy says she is probably the 
first Oberlin math major to enroll in a cre- 


Do you hold an elected office? 
Are you involved in campaigns and elections? 


Oberlin students interested in careers in politics can benefit from your experi- 
ences, If you can help and would like to be part of the database we are 
creating, please send a brief description of your activities along with your ad- 


dress, phone, fax, and e-mail to: 


Lanne Hagge, Director of Career Services 
Longman Commons, Stevenson Hall, 155 N. Professor St., Oberlin OH 44074-1013 
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ative-writing program; she’s studying at UC- 
Davis. E-mail: ajboyer@wheel.dcn.davis.ca.us W 
Bennett Saferstein Cohen married Rabbi 
Sandra Cohen last March with two other Obies 
in attendance were Lynn Cohen Berman and 
Sally Ann Denmead. The couple has settled 
in Denver, where Sandy is assistant rabbi at a 
large reform congregation. Their address: 3745 
S. Roslyn Way, Denver, CO 80237. V Adam 
Coleson has moved to Long Beach, Calif., 
where he is working toward a master’s degree 
in social work at CSU-Long Beach, and also 
working part-time as a school social worker 
while interning in the Long Beach school dis- 
trict. Adam’s address: 208 Mira Mar Ave. #4, 
Long Beach, CA 90803-6141. Phone:(3 10) 438- 
8177. E-mail: adamcols@csulb.edu W James 
Farnsworth was married Sept. 3 to Jill 
Hoysgaard at the Art Club in Washington, 
D.C., with five classmates in attendance: Steve 
Betensky, Paul Clark, Ruth Anne Keister, 
Jeff Kellog, and Mike Stepak. W Susan D. 
Finisdore is a project director with Access 
The 


Americorps, was created to provide community- 


Americorps. parent organization, 
service job experience for individuals aged 16 
and older. Access Americorps provides techni- 
cal assistance to all 50 states to support efforts 
to recruit, integrate, and retain persons with 
disabilities in all Americorps programs. Susan, 
who has a hearing impairment, was formerly 
the executive director of Rockland Independent 
Living Center in Spring Valley, N.Y., and has 
been involved in community service for 12 years. 
v After earning his Ph.D. in clinical neuropsy- 
chology, and completing two years of residency 
at U. Washington Sch. of Medicine, Dan Hol- 
land took time off to travel in Kenya and Tan- 
zania. He is now an assistant clinical professor 
at the U. Missouri Sch. of Medicine and clini- 
cal director at University Hospital’s outpatient 
brain-injury clinic. Address: 1700 Forum Blvd., 
Apt. 1110, Columbia, MO 65203. Phone: (314) 
445-2836. E-mail: missouri96@aol.com W A 
grant from the New York State Council of the 
Arts and a fellowship at the McDowell Artists’ 
Colony helped Pamela Jennings complete her 
first interactive artscape CD ROM, Solitaire: 
Dream Journal. The work has already been pre- 
sented at Colgate; Lincoln Center New York 
Film and Video Festival; SIGGRAPH New 
York Digital Salon at the Sch. of Visual Arts 
Museum; and at U. 


Champaign’s Krannert Art Museum. Pamela is 


Illinois Urbana- 
working on a second master’s degree at the Sch. 
of Visual Arts, and her next project, she says, 
will involve artistic applications with robotics 
Address: 471 Berger Street #3, 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. Phone: (718) 398-2805. 
E-mail: pamelaj@panix.com W A group of 


Oberlin College friends, including several fam- 


technology. 
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ily members, assembled in Fairfield, Conn., for 
the Aug. 23 wedding of Jane T. Kellett to 
Thomas O. Cramer °88. Several Obies came 
early to help build a dance floor, bar, and out- 
house, and to prepare food and flowers: Jean 
Hendrickson brought “buckets of flowers,” and 
Andy Myers brought “hundreds of New York 
bagels,” says Jane. Other guests: Claudia 
Canale-Parola with baby Isa; John Kellett; 
Emily Knowles; Tom’s parents, Owen and 
Becky Cramer, both ’62; Browning Cramer ’65; 
David Burke and Jim Weliky, both ’84; Brooke 
Pickering and Dorothea Hunter, both ’85; 
Diana Duffy, Tom MacDonald, and Steve 
Treffinger, all 86; masterchef for the wedding, 
Matt Blumenfeld, Davis Soman, John Marks, 
Peter Jacobson and Adrian Danzig, all ’87; Paul 
Kellett, Jen Metzger, Jill Shulman, Pamela 
Tenner, all ’88; and Gaelen Hanson, Mike 
Morrison, Kate Poppish, and Jill Shulman, all 
°89. Priscilla Wright ’42 played the recorder, 
and Nina Mankin ’86 sang. Converse Hunter, 
husband of Dorothea ’52, was the minister. “It 
was a beautiful lawn party with lots of dancing, 
late-night swimming, and a bonfire with die- 
hard Obies awake most of the night,” remi- 
nisces Jane. Address: 713 Steele St. Laramie, 
WY 82070. Phone: (307) 721-3852. E-mail: 
tcramer@uwyo.edu W Carleton Coll., where 
Susan C. Schwaneflugel has been a visiting 
instructor in German, has announced that Su- 
san is a Ph.D. candidate in German literature 
at U. Pennsylvania. Before Carleton, Susan 
had taught at U. Delaware, U. Pennsylvania, 
and the Kimberton Waldorf Sch. W “In less 
than two breathless months last summer,” 
Jonathan Turner says, he celebrated his fifth 
wedding anniversary; accepted a new job; moved 
from Connecticut with his wife, Elizabeth, and 
son, Alexander Matt Turner, born Aug. 6, 1994. 
Their new home is in Iowa, and Jonathan, a re- 
porter for a daily newspaper, commutes to the 


Illinois side of the Mississippi River each day. 


i 987 Jonathan D. Ablard says that if 
Ohio winters become too difficult, Oberlin 
friends should join him in balmy New Mexico, 
“below 5000 feet.” Jonathan was in Santiago, 
Chile, on a research trip, partially funded by a 
Tinker Foundation research grant, exploring the 
impact of the 1930s in that area. He and 
Caroline Beer ’93—both studying at U. New 
Mexico—have received fellowships through the 
Dept. of Education’s Title Six Field Language 
and Area Studies. Jon’s address: Dept. of His- 
tory, Mesa Vista Hall, U. New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, NM 871312. E-mail: ablard@unm.edu 
Y Jeffrey Auerbach received his Ph.D. in his- 
tory from Yale in May with a dissertation titled 
“Exhibiting the Nation: British National Iden- 


tity and the Great Exhibition of 1851,” After 
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teaching at St. Mary’s Coll. of Maryland dur- 
ing the last academic year, he is now at Scripps 
Coll., where he is a colleague of Dalton Krauss 
64. Jeffrey’s address: 1244 N. College Ave., 
Claremont, CA 91711. Phone: (909) 621-9356. 
E-mail: Jauerbac@ScrippsCol.Edu W Cory 
Carlson, and Jessica Tam Offir ’86 have joined 
forces in the past for several musical produc- 


tions. Last year they teamed again to present 


Joseph and the Amazing Technicolor Dreamcoat 


with the 1995 New England Touring Co. at 
The Bushnell Theater in Hartford, Conn. The 
show has “brought audiences to their feet with 
each revival,” according to press notices, and 
was praised when the pair presented it on Broad- 
way in 1993. A pianist, conductor and _per- 
former, Cory is listed in Who’s Who Among 
America’s Teachers, and teaches choral music at 
the Avon Middle Sch. in Connecticut. Jessica is 
cofounder of the acclaimed New England Tour- 
ing Co., which she has served as choreographer 
and director for a number of musical hits. She 
also teaches in public and private schools. W 
Debbie Grossman had many Oberlin friends 
with her when she married Alan Peel Oct. 22 
at the Sequoia Lodge in Oakland, Calif. Vicki 
Gau was Debbie’s witness and signed the 
ketubah, Kim “Terry” Kramer and Mike 
Dashow ’90 held two of the huppah poles, and 
Erica Cleary and Kim Stubbs 90 were among 
the guests. Debbie moved to California in 1994 
to accept a position as marketing director for 
the San Francisco Early Music Society. Al- 
though she says the work keeps her busy, she 
finds time to freelance in the theater as a direc- 
tor and piano accompanist. The couple’s ad- 
dress: 1500 Milvia Street, Berkeley, CA 94709. 
Phone: (510) 528-1849. W Patrick Hewes says 
he plans to be back in Oberlin in May for his 
10th reunion He is working in Seattle in the 
wireless telecommunications industry as an ur- 
ban planner. © Matthias Kamm and Helene 
Eichmann were married Sept. 17 next to the 
beach on Maui, a location midway between their 
two families, Matthias’s in Washington, D.C., 
and Helene’s in Auckland, New Zealand. 
Matthias has completed his master’s degree in 
engineering management at Santa Clara U., and, 
between mountain biking and enjoying the Cali- 
fornia weather, works at Hewlett Packard as a 
consultant in the semiconductor-test division. 
Helene is a controller at Opal Inc. Address: 
972 Dana Ave., San Jose, CA 95125. E-mail: 
matthias@houplca.hp.com W Sean McGinley 
says he hopped the Concorde to England and 
then spent several weeks over the summer on 
safari in Kenya and Tanzania, providing a break 
from his duties at the law firm he recently 
joined—DiTrapano & Jackson in Charleston, 
W. Va. W Julie van Lutsenburg Maas and 


aa (a etn 992 
David Tiss ’89 were married Aug. 14, 1993, 


with several Oberlinians present: Rachael 
Inselman, John Kunkel, and Shellie Sess 
vanNess; Scott vanNess ’86, Julie Lee °88, 
Nicole Rinko Finnegan, Christi Gannon, David 
Goldboam, best man Chuck Hatem, and Sandy 
Shriver, all ’°89; Dan Donnelly ’90, and Erica 
Bohm ’91. They are “very proud and happy 
with the birth of their daughter, AnnaMarie 
Frances, Oct. 10, and the whole family is doing 
well,” Julie says. W Shelly Mitchell is living in 
Big Water, Utah, a town she describes as tiny, 
and works as a nurse in Arizona, where she 
receives her mail. Address: General Delivery, 
Page, AZ, 86040. Phone: (801) 675-3723. V 
Anne Parker Shull completed a master’s de- 
gree in education at Boston U. She works as an 
adult-literacy and ESL instructor in the Boston 
area and is interested in corresponding with 
other Obies in the field. Anne lives in Shirley, 
Mass., with her husband Ira ’86, who works as 
a textbook editor. E-mail: apshull@aol.com W 
After two years in Bratislava, Slovakia, Caroline 
Smrstik is living in Istanbul, Turkey, where 
she works as a stringer for the German wire 
service, Deutsche Presse-Agentur, the New York 
Times, the Economist Intelligence Urat, and many 
other publications. “Chronicling the pitfalls of 
the newly dependent Slovakia in its unending 


search for a democratic and European identity 


was both fascinating and irritating,” says Car- 
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rie. “The market economy is much more de- 
veloped in Turkey, the people are polite, and 
the food is better, but there is still great poten- 
tial for confusion.” Carrie says that she and 
Steven Hawley ’88 are no longer married, but 


are still exchanging recipes. 


1988s Andy M. Caines married 


Michelle L. Garnett May 6 in Washington, 
D.C., with Reza I. Beigi ’86 as his best man. 
After the newlyweds returned from Cozumel, 
Mexico, where they toured ancient ruins and 
did some scuba diving, they settled in Cleve- 
land, where both are medical doctors. W Eric 
Miller and Juliet Stumph ’89 were married Sept. 
2 in a field in Weld, Maine, with several Ober- 
lin friends attending. Among them were 
Rachael Yee Quill ’89, the bride’s attendant; 
and groom’s attendants Greg Johnson ’89, 
Chongwoo Kim, and Brian Strong ’89. Among 
the guests at the wedding : George Liu; Pete 
Smith; Richard Miller ’51; Joan Walton Miller 
54; Dorothy Stumph 61; Lucia Miller Collins 
’82; Jean Miller Mariner ’85; Carin Clevidence; 
Greg Johnson; Nick Sarrimanolis; Joel 
Speerstra; and Jay Watson, all from 89; Birgit 
Lennertz Sarrimanolos and Becky Stumph, both 


90, and Sonia Pinto-Torres, Ben Stumph and 


Jen Stumph, all ’93. Eric’s and Juliet’s address: 
98 Church Street, Mountain View, CA 94041. 
Phone: (415) 968-9697. E-mail addresses: 
jstumph@aol.com and milleric@aol.com V 
Elizabeth DeSombre has been named an in- 
structor in environmental studies and govern- 
ment at Colby. She earned an M.S. in political 
science at Harvard in 1992 and 
is expecting her Ph.D. in gov- 
ernment from Harvard, where 
she has been an instructor and 
teaching fellow. Her works in- 
clude several papers and con- 
tributions to two books. Beth 
has received two Certificates 


of Distinction in Teaching DeSombre 
from Harvard. W On Oct. 28 David Ehrenstein 
married Judy Fink in Elkridge, Md., with David 
Wah as best man, and Elizabeth d’Anjou and 
Paul Kimoto as chuppah pole holders. Other 
Obies in the wedding party were Roger 
Lansdorf °53, David’s mother, Deborah 
Plescowe Ehrenstein ’55, and David’s sister, 
Ruth Ehrenstein ’85, who was presiding rabbi. 
Among the guests were Joan Silberlicht 
Epstein, Gail Welsh, Naomi Dagen Bloom ’S55, 
Rabbi Debrah Cohen ’86, Amy Hansen ’87, 
Marla Destanik ’89, and Ron Bloom, who was 
on the Oberlin faculty in the 1960s. David and 
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Judy live in Columbia, Md. now, but plan to 
move closer to D.C. in the spring, where Judy 
is a children’s librarian. David is a post-doc at 
the National Inst. of Health, studying biophys- 
ics of the inner ear. E-mail: david-e@nih.gov W 
Michael Gallagher announces the world pre- 
miere of his first orchestral composition, The 
Spirit of Adventure, an essay about the life of 
Dolan B. Pritchett, a professor of pharmacol- 
ogy at U. Pennsylvania who died suddenly of 
cancer last year. The piece was performed Dec. 
2 by the U. Pennsylvania Symphony Orchestra. 
Vv Karen Levenberg married Nathan Potter 
with Dara Torre, Jessica Roland ’90 and Peter 
Kalb ’91 among the guests. “Nichole Richter 
’89 tried her best to be there, but had to return 
to London for school,” says Karen. Karen 
earned a master’s degree in public health last 
June, and is coordinating health services for 
District 15 in Brooklyn, N.Y. W After several 
years “in the trenches,” Daniel Ruiz, com- 
pleted his master’s degree in architecture at U. 
Washington. He presented his thesis, “Finding 
the Center: Designing for Migrant Workers,” 
in February, and plans to stay in Seattle for a 
while “to enjoy the mountains without school 
hanging over my head.” His address: 3832 
Ashworth Ave. N. Seattle, WA 98103. E-mail: 
dfruiz@u.washington.edu W Susan Clark 
Shipman and her husband, Peter, say they are 
thrilled, with the birth of their second daugh- 
ter, Laura Elizabeth, on July 21. Susan is study- 
ing for her second master’s degree at Stetson 
U. YW “Life continues to be an ever-improving 
adventure,” says Amanda Udis-Kessler. Her 
band, Hunter Green, has recorded its first al- 
bum, Feasts and Seasons. “Obies still play an 
important role in my life, for which I am grate- 
ful,” says Amanda. Address: P.O. Box 1814, 
Cambridge, MA 02238. Phone: (617) 273-9462. 
Vv Peter Ullian says he has had a busy year: he 
married Michele Sohner July 22; signed a con- 
tract with Paramount Pictures to write a fea- 
ture-film script for Oscar-winning producer 
Mark Johnson; and signed another contract— 
with Disney subsidiary, Hollywood Pictures— 
for a feature-film script. Peter’s play Un-Ameri- 
can is scheduled for publication by Applause 
Books. His play Hawkeye is tentatively sched- 
uled to open at Iowa U. Theatres’ 1996-97 sea- 
son as the Iowa Sesquicentennial production. 
Peter recently received a Kennedy Center Fund 
for New American Play’s Roger L. Stevens 
Award for his play, In the Shadow of the Termi- 
nal Tower, Peter and Michele appeared on the 
front page of USA Today Oct. 9 as part of a 
forum on race relations and the O. J. Simpson 
verdict. W Jonathan Westreich, American U. 
law school graduate, opened his own law prac- 
tice in Old Town Alexandria, Va., Jonathan 


married Israeli dance teacher and reviewer 
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Galeet BenZion Apr. 9. When Jonathan is not 
developing his law practice, he works with his 
wife in the dance community as a volunteer. 


i 989 Anne Claire Broughton and 
Benjamin Gardner Hitchings were married June 
24 in an outdoor ceremony on the banks of 
Doan Brook in Cleveland Heights, Ohio, fol- 
lowed by a brunch, in Cumberland Park. Anna 
Adler was a bridesmaid, and Mia Buchwald ’88 
was maid of honor. Other Obies attending were 
Laura Vimmerstedt, Brian Rice, Jeremy Grob 
*87, and Ruth Abrams and Warren Wood, both 
°88. Anne Claire is an editor with Recycling To- 
day, a national monthly business magazine, and 
says she is studying classical singing and also 
teaching re-evaluation “on the side.” Her ad- 
dress: 396 N. Estes Dr., Apt. 12-M, Carrboro, 
NC 27510. Phone: (919) 942-8216. E-mail: 
102533.3310@compuserve.com W “I am now 
married to a beautiful Spaniard named Myriam 
Bellock Cort, says Greg Stevens, “and we have 
a delightful two-and-a-half-year-old daughter, 
named Andrea Stephens {when we’re in the 
U.S.} and Andrea Stephens Bellock when we’re 
in Spain.” Greg earned a master’s degree at 
Columbia’s Teacher’s Coll. in teaching high- 
school math, but, he says, “I haven’t taught a 
day of class to the 18-and-under crowd. In- 
stead, I’m a dormitory director for Mercy Coll. 
in Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., and teach remedial math 
to college students—sometimes in Spanish and 
sometimes in English.” Now that he’s made 
contact with Oberlin after six years, Greg says 
he might even go to a reunion one day.V 
Stephanie Zakow Turner lives on a sailboat 
in the San Francisco Bay with her new hus- 
band, Kyle. They were married last February 
with two Obies among the guests—Tracey Levy 
90 and Steve Hawley ’88. Steph, a software 
engineer, works for a multimedia software com- 
pany in San Francisco. Address: Aim 21, INC. 
330 Townsend, Suite 100, San Francisco, CA 
94017. E-mail: steph@aim21.com 


1990 Alicia Avery married John R. 
Clark last New Year’s eve with two Obies in 
attendance: Birgit Lennertz-Sarrimanolis, a 
bridesmaid, and Natalie van Gigch Gudas. 
Alicia is a medical student at U. South Carolina 
Sch. of Medicine. W After receiving her master’s 
degree in international policy studies in 1992, 
Alexandra “Lexi” Hattemer was awarded the 
Presidential Management Internship to work for 
the U.S. Information Agency (USIA) in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She completed the internship in 
1994, and was asked to stay on in USIA’s advis- 
ing and student-services branch to work with 
overseas educational advisors throughout Eu- 
rope and East Asia. Lexi says she is still an avid 
soccer player. E-mail: ahatteme@usia.gov V¥ 
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Diane Horowitz says her October wedding to 
Kevin Bedwell was “the biggest party to hit 
Washington, D.C., in 1995!” Barbara (Bobbie) 
Diamond was best woman and Gilly Lyons read 
Shakespeare’s Sonnet 116. “Everyone pitched 
in and contributed their talents to make our 
wedding magnificent,” says Diane, who expects 
to complete her master’s degree in health edu- 
cation this spring. Until the Bedwells know 
where they will be living, they can be reached 
at Diane’s parents: 7204 Rollingwood Dr., 
Chevy Chase, MD 20815. W Ayako Kawata 
and Richard Fackenthal ’85 say they were “fi- 
nally married” Sept. 2, at the Washington Me- 
morial Chapel in Valley Forge, Pa. Among the 
guests were Jon and Leslie Dawe Jackson, and 
Cathy Renggli, with her husband, Takeru 
Igusa. Akayo earned M.B.S.and M.LA. degrees 
at Columbia’s Graduate Sch. of Business and 
Sch. of International Affairs, and worked for 
Coopers & Lybrand’s corporate tax advisory 
practice before joining Richard in California, 
They both now work in Intel Corp.; he, with 
Intel’s memory-components division as a se- 
nior design engineer focusing on the next gen- 
eration Flash Memory chip designs; and Ayako, 
as a senior financial analyst at Intel Informa- 
tion Technology Group. Both are piano faculty 
members at Harkins Sch. of the Arts, and Ri- 
chard is a member of the Sacramento Symphony 
Choir. W Fiona Rotberg is looking for an 
Oberlin contingent to join her in running the 
100th anniversary Boston Marathon Apr. 15. 
“Having run it in 1993, I can tell you that the 
people along the sidelines can make it a thrill- 
ing experience. At the very least, come out and 
cheer us Obies on,” says Fiona. E-mail: 
Rotberg.f@adlittle.com Phone: (617) 498-6228. 


i 99 fl Alexander Aptekar says he is 
close to completing his master’s degree in ar- 
chitectural design at Yale. Hus current e-mail: 
azander@minerva.cis.yale.edu W Shelly Castro 
married Kevin Fish last May in a ceremony held 
in their hometown of Delaware, Ohio, Obies 
who attended the wedding included Isabelle 
Headrick, Peter R. Kalb, Molly Merriman, 
Lisa Moses, and Jessica K. Roland ’90. W Af- 
ter completing her master’s degree in social 
work at U. Buffalo, Rebecca Hahn worked at 
the United Cerebral Palsy Assoc. until Octo- 
ber, when she accepted a position to run 
through June 1996 at the Multnomah County 
Developmental Disabilities Program Office in 
Portland, Ore. Rebecca says she had been play- 
ing a lot of volleyball at area leagues in Buffalo, 
and hopes to find a team or two to join in Port- 
land, as well as music groups to get involved 
with Rebecca can be reached at her brother’s 
address until she finds her own place. Address: 
3212 NE 129th Ave., Vancouver, WA 98682. 


Vv Peggy Munson was awarded a spring resi- 
dency at Hedgebrook, a writers’ colony on 
Whidbey Island outside Seattle. Peggy’s poetry 
has appeared in recent issues of Yellow Silk, 13th 
Moon, and the Spoon River Poetry Review. After 
two and a half years in San Francisco, Peggy 
and Rachel Samet ’92 moved together to Provi- 
dence, R.I., where Rachel teaches piano, Peggy’s 
day job varies from week to week, and both 
attend Providence’s Shiatsu Sch. Address: PO 
Box 603010, Providence, RI 02906. W Since 
January 1995 Joanne Robertson has been pro- 
gram director of the First Response Center, an 
HIV/AIDS outreach program that targets the 
African-American community in Nashville. She 
is also the senior pastoral assistant at Metro- 
politan Interdenominational Church. She de- 
scribes the church as an inclusive, reconciling, 
and engaged community of faith, Address: 846 
Ist Ave. N., Nashville, TN 37201. E-mail: 
RevJoSPA@aol.com W Tamara Seckel married 
Karl Wohlwend, a lecturer of classical guitar at 
Capital U., June 17. The wedding was held in 
Rochester, N.Y., with four Oberlinians attend- 
ing the ceremony: Angela Carstensen, maid- 
of-honor, and Tina Dozauer, Kristen Eklund, 
and Donita Velkwyn, all ’92. “Kristen, Angela 
and Donita gloriously sang portions of Bach’s 
Wedding Cantata,” says Tamara, “and Kristen 
also read beautifully during the ceremony.” 
Tamara works with Opera/Columbus Educa- 
tion Outreach Program, where, in December, 
she played Edwina Bombastina in Mystery on 
the Docks. She also sings in Opera Chorus, 
accepts assignments singing at cathedral and 
temple events, and teaches 40 private students 
at Ohio Wesleyan U., Capital U. Community 
Music Sch., and Fort Hayes Academy. Address: 
3372 Broadmoor Ave., Columbus, OH 43213. 
Phone: (614) 237-3038 


1992 The Village Voice previewed 


Suzanne Bachner’s “satire of urban paranoia 
and actual menace,” Screwdrivers and Sunday 
Brunch, with this observation: “The air between 
men and women, the piece everywhere con- 
veys, is saturated with distrust . . . penned in a 
tone that seesaws between farce and thriller.” 
The show opened at Altered Stages, an off- 
Broadway theater in Manhattan. Karen L. 
Gunther has gone back to 
school at USC-Davis for a 
Ph.D. in psychology and neu- 
roscience. Her first-year 
project, and possibly her the- 
sis, will be on music cognition 
and perception. Address: 221 
Smilax Rd. #220, Vista, CA 
92083. Phone: (619) 727-6459. 


E-mail address: Kgunther@psy.ucsd.edu W Fol- 


Gunther 


lowing a brief sojourn in Paris Ravi Jain began 
g 4 § 
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1992 CONTINUED 

his tenure as graphic designer for the Cam- 
bridge, Mass., high-tech public relations firm, 
Cunningham Communication Inc. He, John 
Carrera ’91, and former Oberlin professor of 
art, Sam Walker, are developing a web site based 
on their art book, Putrefatti. Ravi is organizing 
a night of music from the old B-opera trilogy 
for the May 1996 Commencement Reunion 
weekend in Oberlin. He says he can be reached 
at ravi@usal.com “to be prodded about his lan- 
guishing home page, or to get his very good 
biscotti recipe.” W After leaving Oberlin Chris- 
topher Russell spent three years in Columbus, 
Ohio, counseling families in crisis, working for 
the Nature Conservancy, and heading up a band 
with a high-school friend. In June he moved to 
Boulder, Colo., where his major goal, he says, 
is to become a skilled rock climber and all- 
around outdoors person, and to use those skills 
to counsel and empower others. He is doing 
temp work while searching for a job in training 
and development or adventure-based counsel- 
ing. His address: 715 Arapahoe #5, Boulder, 
CO 80502. Phone: (303) 545-5828. E-mail: 
miltiathes@aol.com W Amy “Amidawn” 
Storfer has been conducting research on diet- 
ing and eating disorders since graduating from 
U. Toronto with a master’s degree in psychol- 
ogy. She was married in September and moved 
to England with her husband, Nathan Storfer- 
Isser, who is pursuing his Ph.D. at Cambridge 
U. Their e-mail address: niil000@cus.com.ac.uk 


hi 993 Kate Green recently moved to 


Evanston, Ill.,;where she is a field representa- 


tive with the Illinois chapter of the Nature Con- 
servancy. She coordinates the activities of the 
6000-plus volunteers who are restoring prai- 
ries, savannas, woodlands, and wetlands in the 
greater Chicago area. “It is an important, inno- 
vative, and effective program,” Katie says, “and 
I am very excited to be a part of it.” Katie lives 
two blocks away from Nick Borland and Lyn 
Munno ’94. Nick is a systems technician for 
Medicus Systems and plans to apply to gradu- 
ate school this year; Lyn is working for the 
EPA’s office of regional counsel. E-mail: 
kgreen@popmail.mcs.net W Eli Greenberg is 
in his second (and last) year of the post-bac 
pre-med program at Columbia, and will be ap- 
plying to medical school this year. WWW: 
http:/www.cc.columbia.edu/~eg122/index.html 
Vv Paula-Jane Hamilton earned an M.M., 
graduating with distinction, from Auckland U. 
in New Zealand last year, and has since moved 
to Italy to continue her flute studies with 
Raffaele Trevisani, a protégé of James Galway. 
She plans to enter competitions and to take 
part in auditions to further her music career. V 
Abhijit Ingle wound up a two-year stint work- 
ing with McKinsey, a management consulting 
firm in Chicago, and headed off for a two- 
month vacation. His first stops were Tanzania 
and Kenya, where he expected to climb Mt. 
Kilimanjaro, visit the famous lakes and parks, 
and to “soak up the local culture.” The next 
stop: a visit to his fiancée, Candice Kline in 
the United Kingdom, followed by a trip as a 
twosome to France, Germany and Austria. He 
had planned to enroll in Harvard to begin his 
M.B.A. studies on his return to the States. W 


Do You Know Where These People Are? 


To begin an effort to improve black-student retention a task force is surveying all black students who entered 
Oberlin between 1987 and 1991. There are 82 students for whom we have no current address. If you know how 
we can reach anyone on the list below, please call or write: Diana Roose or Malakia Silcott: c/o Office of the 
President, Cox 201, 70 N. Professor St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1090. Ms. Roose’s phone: (216) 775-8400; E-mail: 
PRoose@oberlin.edu Ms. Silcott’s phone: (216) 775-5257; E-mail: sms3789@oberlin.edu 


Class of 1991 
Bailey, Laura 
Brown, Adam 
Cambell, Judith 
Chapman, Nicole 


Curlpepper, Delfon 


Curry, Steyven 
Dawson, Imara 
Durr, Milton 
Elliot, Reggie 
Fleet, Jacqueline 
Gibson, Maya 
Harmon, Lori 
Harrison, Lee 
Hood, Alton 
Leaf, Catherine 
Lee, Keyai 
Lewis, Una 
Mitchell, Nicole 
O'Neill, Lamont 
Olds, Corey 
Palmer, Curline 


Poindexter, Kenneth 
Robertson, Joanne 
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Roland, Lorecia 
Rucker, Renee 
Smith Jr., Ronald 
Thompson, Walter 
Thomson, Mareka 


Class of 1992 
Anderson, Anthony 
Brown, Shawn 
Carpenter, Kristin 
Clay, Sabrina 
Craighead, Theodore 
Davis, Denise 
Fields, Eric 

Franklin, Pauletta 
Jones, Petrina 
Jones, Woodrow 
Mattison, Michael 
McCluskey, Malik 
McElrath, Zelicia 
Merchant, Ekem 
Metcalf, Arthur 
Oyeniyi, Olwafunmila 
Powlis, Keita 


Reynolds, Tyronne 


Venkatrathnam, Ravell 


Washington, Richard 


Class of 1993 
Johnson, Craig 
Jones, Roger 
Lane, Joe 
Legesse, Daniel 
Lonji, Kadima 
Mister, Charles 
Morris, Vanessa 
Noble, Wesley 
Ogden, DeVaunte 
Tetu, Tanya 
Thompson, Arminta 
Thompson, Jason 
Walker, Shyvonne 


Class of 1994 
Ashley, India 
Avellanet, David 
Chaney, Michael 
Collins, Alexis 


Diop, Ousmane 
Fernandez, Bryan 
Glover, Tijuana 
Hervey, Tracie 
Jackson, Shondala 
Jewell, Maulty 
Lee, Sheri 

Phillips, Vannia 
Sajovic, Chico 
Simmons, Vanessa 
Simms, Hassain 
Stallworth, Cheletra 
Whyte, Mark 


Class of 1995 
al-Jamil, Tarek 
Bunell, Lesley 
Caster, Shawn 
Laird, John 
Turner, Rebecca 
White, Adrian 
Wilson, Dwayne 


Mordecai Moore is living in New York and 
involved in a number of volunteer activities. 
Among them: delivering food to the homebound 
elderly, becoming a big brother, and partici- 
pating in the United Jewish Appeal’s annual toy 
drive. He says he is happy to help any Obies in 
the New York City area who are interested in 
participating in these or other volunteer pro- 
grams. His phone: (718) 361-9000, ext. 466. V 
Emily “Spooter” Stern was a regional finalist 
in the Metropolitan Opera National Council 
auditions, held at the Herbst Theater in San 
Francisco. Emily has appeared with the 
Lamplighters in Gilbert & Sullivan’s Patience 
as Lady Angela, and will perform as The Sec- 
ond Lady in the Berkeley Opera presentation 
of The Magic Flute. She is also looking forward 
to singing the role of Denise in Pocket Opera’s 
Marriage by Lantern in the spring. Her address: 
1460 Sutter St. #116, San Francisco, CA 94109. 


i 994 Nate Carlson is with the Peace 
Corps in Botswana, teaching secondary-level 
math (or maths, as he says it’s called in that 
British English-speaking realm). “My greatest 
dilemma is not lecturing; secondary mathemat- 
ics is about as hard to teach as it is for Con- 
gress to slash the Peace Corps,” he says. “As 
the hot winds rage across the lands, it’s hard to 
keep the students’ interest in the quadratic for- 
mula.” Nate plans to earn a Ph.D. in math, and 
teach at the collegiate level when his tour of 
duty is over. Address: Moeng College, Box 50, 
Moeng, Botswana, Africa. 


i 995 K. Scott Alberts was named a 
Murphy Engineering Fellow for this academic 
year at Northwestern’s McCormick Sch. of 
Engineering and Applied Science, where he 
is enrolled in the M.S./Ph.D. program in en- 
gineering and management science. Scott has 
moved to Evanston with Stacy Noricki, who 
is registered in the double master’s degree 
program through Northwestern and Rosary 
Coll. She is working toward a master of li- 
brary and information-science at Rosary and 
a M.Mus. in musicology at Northwestern’s 
Graduate Sch. of Music-Chicago campus. 
Stacy is also working as an intern at the 
Schaffner Library at Northwestern’s Chicago 
campus. Address: 2131 1/2 Ridge Ave., Apt. 1G, 
Evanston, IL 60201. Phone: (708) 475-8109. ¥ 
Juliet Tsun Lin was awarded a fellowship by 
Antioch New England Graduate Sch. for the 
fall 1995 semester to pursue an M.A. in dance- 
movement therapy, with a minor in counsel- 
ing psychology. She has been working as a 
student assistant at the school, and has been 
a member of the Salt Creek Ballet, the Ober- 
lin Dance Co., and the Modern Dance Soci- 
ety of International Christian U. in Japan. 


SPRING 1996 


A educational symposium—Oberlin Commitment: Exper- 
ise and Outreach—brought the academic achievements and 
social engagement of the Oberlin campus to New York’s Yale 
Club February 24. 

The first of its kind in recent Oberlin history, the sympo- 
sium afforded alumni, parents, and friends from the surround- 
ing New York region an off-campus setting in which to meet 
and hear from faculty, distinguished alumni, and students en- 
gaged in exciting initiatives. About 150 people attended the 
event. 

In his welcoming remarks, Len Smith ’80, associate pro- 
fessor of history, reflected on faculty-student relationships, 
commenting on his personal growth as a teacher through the 
“reciprocal learning” that occurs at Oberlin. 

Setting the tone for the Expertise and Outreach theme, 
Daniel Gardner 790, director of the Center for Service and 
Learning, said the distinctive nature of Oberlin “lies not only 
in an academic rigor and artistic excellence, but also in the 
degree to which the notion of social engagement permeates 
our institutional history and culture.” 

Gardner said Oberlin’s tradition of preparing students for 
intelligent and useful response to demands of society was “in- 
separable as to who we are as an institution.” He described 
Oberlin students as “atypically outward looking.” Following 
his remarks, each guest selected one of the symposium’s three 
90-minute concurrent programs to attend. 

“Politics and Elections” allowed Oberlin seniors Noah Bopp 
and Shannon Hall to discuss their experiences as interns in 
the Initiative in Electoral Politics—a program that places se- 
lected students in campaign field work. “To believe is to care; 
to care is to do,” said Bopp. “At Oberlin we have always 
believed and always cared. Pro- 
grams like the Initiative provide 
that final link.” Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Politics Eve Sandberg 
moderated the segment, which 
included a presentation by 
Cathy Allen, president of 
Seattle’s Campaign Connec- 
tion. Sandberg commented: 
“We're hoping that as Obies, 
our students will bring some 
kind of moral barometer to the 
kinds of questions they'll face 
when they are running for office or engaged in the selection 
process.” 

In “Music For Our Time,” Kathryn Stuart, associate dean 
of the Conservatory of Music, and Catherine Jarjisian, pro- 
fessor of music education, engaged alumni in an exchange 
connecting the conservatory’s outreach teaching initiatives to 
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Educating the public about science 
research will help ensure continued 
funding, said Professor Dennis Luck. 


alumni’s “real-world” experiences and ideas. One topic exam- 
ined was how to enable young musicians to perfect their per- 
formance skills while, for instance, instructing members of 
the community about serious music. The segment closed with 


The Oberlin Commitment Showcased in New York 


By David Brace 


Eighth Blackbird, a student contemporary-music quintet, per- 
forming William Balcolm’s Whisper Moon, and discussing con- 
temporary performance techniques. 

“Scientific Excellence” highlighted distinctions in science 
education at Oberlin, where during the last three years sci- 
ence majors have 
constituted 20.3 
percent of | the 
nonconservatory 
graduating class. 


(The national aver- 
age is 6.9 percent.) 
In every decade 
from 1920 to 1990 
Oberlin led private 
colleges and small 
universities in the 
number of gradu- 
ates who go on to 
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Eighth Blackbird flutist Molly Barth, a junior, 
discusses a passage from Whisper Moon. 


earn science doctorates, and three Oberlin graduates have gone 
on to win Nobel Prizes in science. Two distinguished alumni 
were among the presenters: Professor James A. Grifo ’78 is 
director of the Division of Reproductive Endocrinology at 
New York University Medical Center, and Professor Bruce S. 
McEwen ’59, coauthor of The Hostage Brain, is head of the 
Laboratory of Neuroendocrinology at Rockefeller University. 
The moderator was Dennis Luck, chair of Oberlin’s biology 
department, who has received six National Science Founda- 
tion grants and is currently working with Nobel Prize winner 
Michael Smith in research analysis of the pituitary protein 
hormone prolactin. 
Senior student Evie 
Zaharis, who is col- 
laborating in this re- 
search, took part in 
the forum. 

In her closing 
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remarks President 
Dye reaffirmed Ob- 
erlin’s commitment — 
Board of Trustees Chair Bill Perlik °48 and President 
Dye were among the 150 alumni and friends 
engrossed by the opening speakers’ remarks. 


to social engage- 
ment. “Providing 
programs to aid fac- 
ulty and students in 
using their learning and expertise to make social and politi- 
cal contributions helps break down that old traditional no- 
tion that somehow the academic world is not the real world,” 
she said. 

“The symposium provided a great opportunity to recon- 
current students, professors, and fellow 


nect with Obies 
alumni—and to explore the latest developments in music, sci- 


ence, and politics,” said Katy Sears 83 of her experience. 


Davipd BRACES a free-lance writer in New York. 
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Losses 


in the 


Oberlin 
Family 
¢ 


FACULTY Leon Lishner, Nov. 21, 1995, in 
Seattle, Wash., at 82 of cancer. An instructor 
in voice at Oberlin from 1963 to 1964, he served 
on the faculty of U. Washington-Seattle from 
1964 to 1979. His career included over 85 op- 
eratic roles with leading companies worldwide 
and performances under many distinguished 
conductors, including Dmitri Mitropoulos and 
Leonard Bernstein. He starred in the world pre- 
mieres of three operas by Gian-Carlo Menotti, 
including Amahl and the Night Visitors, and ap- 
peared in the NBC-TV production of 
Prokofiev's War and Peace. 


STAFF Barbara Ann Wall Cannon, Nov. a 
1995, in Oberlin, at 68. She worked in the 
College’s custodial department for 17 years, 
retiring in 1992. She is survived by her hus- 
band, David; six children; nine grandchildren; 
two great-grandchildren; two sisters; and two 
brothers. 


| 9 | 2 Mabelle Leland Musser Hall, Oct. 
24, 1995, in Denver, Colo., at 106. One of about 
12,000 women to enlist in the Marines during 
WWI, she was recognized as the oldest living 
female military veteran by the Women in Mili- 
tary Service of America Memorial Foundation. 
She received the Molly Marine Award from the 
Women Marines. She worked as a legal secre- 
tary in Cleveland before moving to Denver in 
1935, where she was a homemaker and worked 
for the Red Cross. 


1917 Francis Everett Gray, Dec. 29, 
1995, in Hartford, Conn., at 99. He worked 
for the YMCA for 42 years, including 34 years 
as General Secretary in Saginaw, Mich. and 
the Greater Hartford area. He retired in 1961 
to act as a consultant for the New England 
Area YMCA and the Hartford Foundation for 
Public Giving. In 1955 he received the J.C. 
Award for Boss of the Year and was inducted 
into the YMCA Hall of Fame in 1990. He 


received honorary doctor of humanities de- 


38 


grees from Hillyer and Springfield colleges. 
A former president of the Saginaw and Hart- 
ford Oberlin Alumni Clubs, he served on the 
Alumni Board from 1970 to 1972. Prede- 
ceased by a sister, Helen Clark ’21; a brother, 
Lowell Gray ’19; and a niece, Jean Pasco 736; 
he is survived by daughters Dorothy Young 
"45 and Jane Wright ’47; nephews James Clark 
50, John Clark 750, and Richard Clark ’53; 
five grandsons, including Bruce Wright ’73, 
David Wright ’76, and Howard Wright ’79; 
and seven great-grandchildren. 


| 920 Margaret Sheldon Manning, Dec. 
24, 1995, in Lewisburg, Pa., at 98. She taught 
elementary and middle school before becoming 
secretary at the Congregational Church head- 
quarters. From 1947 to 1968 she was director 
of the Bucknell U. biology department’s green- 
house, where she conducted tours for many 
years. Surviving her are her husband, Wayne 
Manning ’20, and a son. 


| 922 Ralph Theodore Huntley, Oct. 20, 
1995, in Vero Beach, Fla., at 95. He taught sci- 
ence and math at schools and colleges in Virginia, 
Connecticut, and Florida before working as su- 
pervisor at Riverbank Acoustical Laboratories 
from 1954 to 1964. He was later director of Ce- 
dar Knolls Acoustical Laboratories for eight years 
and received two awards from the American So- 
ciety for Testing and Materials, of which he was 
a member. Preceded in death by a sister, 
Evangeline Gardner ’20, survivors include a sis- 
ter; a brother, Frank ’24; and several nieces and 
nephews, including Janet Linde ’50, Christopher 
Huntley 55, and Sylvia Horowitz ’55. 


1924 Dorothy Croll, Oct. 12, 1995, in 
Oberlin at 93. She received an M.A. from Co- 
lumbia U. and taught English for 41 years at 
Lafayette H.S. in Buffalo, N.Y., retiring in 1965. 


| 925 Dorris Wellman Peabody Brooks, 
Oct. 18, 1995, in Cleveland at 92. After earn- 
ing an M.A. in social administration from Case 
Western Reserve U., she worked as a teacher, 
case worker, and volunteer at numerous public 
and private health and child-welfare agencies. 
She was former director of social services at 
Booth Memorial Hospital in Cleveland. She was 
on the boards of local chapters of the YMCA, 
Red Cross, American Assoc. of Social Workers, 
and the Oberlin Alumni Club, and she was 
former president of the Cleveland Oberlin 
Women’s Club. Preceded in death by her hus- 
band, E. Dana Brooks, she is survived by a 


daughter, a nephew, and several grandchildren. 


1926 Eleanor Elizabeth Lawrence 
Eckhardt, Aug. 15, 1995, in Delaware, Ohio, 


at 90. She was a grade-school teacher at 
Maplehurst Elementary School in Norwalk, 
Ohio, for many years, retiring in 1970, and 
helped found a school for retarded children, 
now known as the Christie Lane School and 
Workshop in Norwalk. Preceded in death by 
her sister, Marian Hester ’20, she is survived 
by a brother, George Lawrence ’30; two chil- 
dren; two grandchildren; one great-grandchild; 
and several nieces and nephews, including 
Eleanor Omoto ’51. 


| 928 Janet Snow Forbes Palmer, Oct. 9, 
1995, in Denver Colo., at 88. She received both 
her B.A and M.A from Oberlin and a Ph.D. 
from Western Reserve U. In addition to lec- 
turing at the Graduate Sch. of Social Work at 
U. Nebraska-Lincoln, she maintained a private 
psychiatry practice and was consulting psychia- 
trist with the Lincoln Public Schools for 20 
years. She worked briefly at the Lincoln- 
Lancaster County Child Guidance Center, was 
examining psychiatrist of the Lancaster County 
Board of Mental Health, and was team leader 
of the Gilpin House Mental Health Center in 
Denver. Survivors include a brother; a sister, 
Marion Richards 38; two daughters; and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 


1929 Ruth Pelton Williams Bingham, 
Dec. 10, 1995, in Kensington, Md., at 88. She 
worked as a graduate assistant in botany at 
Oberlin from 1929 to 1931, while she was study- 
ing for an M.A. in biology. She returned to 
Oberlin in 1943 to work briefly as a special 
assistant in the biology department. She directed 
her own children’s day camp for four years in 
the late 1930s and was head teacher at a nurs- 
ery school in Cleveland for 11 years before 
serving as supervisor of nurseries at the United 
Cerebral Palsy Assoc. of Cleveland from 1958 
to 1970. Mrs. Bingham was a girl scout leader 
for 25 years and a member of the Cleveland 
College Club. Predeceased by a sister, Eliza- 
beth Nelson ’21, she is survived by a brother, 
two children, three grandchildren, a great- 
grandson, two nephews, and a cousin, Esther 
Ferguson ’28. 


Harvey Morris Williamson, Dec. 8, 1995, in 
Cleveland at 87. He earned his B.A. and M.A. 
degrees at Western Reserve U. and taught in 
the Cleveland area for 26 years, serving as prin- 
cipal at two schools and retiring in 1975. He 
served on the boards of several educational, 
civic, and church organizations, including the 
original board of overseers of Case Western 
Reserve U. Former president of the Phillis 
Wheatley Assoc., he was a member of the Citi- 
zens League and the NAACP. Mr. Williamson’s 


short stories and poetry won prizes and were 
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published in several magazines and collections, 
including Best Short Stories of 1936. Preceded in 
death by his first wife, Katherine Porter 
Williamson ’29, and his second wife, Lucille, 
he is survived by a sister and a brother. 


| 93 | Alberta Zella Wilson MacGregor, 
Nov. 23, 1995, in Towson, Md., at 86. After 
graduation from Oberlin she moved to Istanbul, 
where she was assistant director of physical edu- 
cation at the Constantinople Coll. for Women 
for seven years. She taught physical education 
in the Baltimore public schools for 25 years, 
retiring in 1977. She is survived by a sister, 
Patricia Henry ’49; four daughters, including 
Gail Haldeman ’63 and Phyllis Desmit ’60; two 
nephews; nine grandchildren; and eight great- 


the Women’s Army Corps in Europe and the 
U.S. during and after WWII and later was an 
economic analyst for the U.S. government in 
Washington. She was an assistant hotel man- 
ager in Taos, N.Mex. for three years before 
moving to Sun City in 1968, where she was a 
member of several civic, professional, and vet- 
eran organizations. She is survived by three 
daughters and 10 grandchildren. 


| 934 Robert David Cornelius, Dec. 10, 
1995, in Elkton, Md. at 83. He taught at the 
middle-school level and at Miami Military Acad- 
emy before working for the DuPont Co. for 
over 30 years. He retired in 1977 as senior de- 


sign engineer. He was an actor with local theater 
associations. 


1937 Beatrice Virginia Hollinshed, 
Oct. 1, 1995, in Vincetown, N.J., at 79. She 
received her M.A. degree from New Jersey 
State Teachers Coll. Former head of the sec- 
retarial department at Hillside Sch. and 
Junior Coll., she taught at Drake Business 
Coll. She later taught high-school French, 
and was a guidance counselor in New Jersey 
for several years. 


1940 Mary Ellen Yoder Lehman, Nov. 
11, 1995, in Millersburg, Pa., at 76 of a brain 
tumor. A sixth-grade and high-school music 
teacher, she taught for 30 years in four Penn- 
sylvania school districts. She was voted 
Outstanding Elementary Teacher of America 
in 1975. Surviving her are two daughters, a 


grandchildren. 


| 9 3 6 brother, and five grandsons. 
CorreEcTION Lloyd Allen Wood 

died September 4, 1994, not 1995, as reported 

in the Winter 1996 OAM. 


| 933 Mary Ann Zelany Brisky, Dec. 21, 
1995, in Sun City, Ariz., at 83. She served in 


| 94 | Agnes Mary Dowdell Krystowski, 
Dec. 12, 1995, in Elyria, Ohio, at 77. She 


Walt interned at Warner and Swasey Co. after graduating from 
Oberlin, but he was let go after a year, when business became slow. 


Walter King Bailey °19, “84 hon. 


Honorary Trustee 


After working in a bookstore for a short time, the combined pull of 
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the College and his love of athletics—he was a two-time state cham- 


pion in the broad jump while he was at Oberlin—brought him back 
By Morois Clark to campus as an instructor in physical education and an assistant 
] ; 


football coach. Two years later Warner and Swasey called him back 


: as a field salesman, and his meteoric rise to the top of the manage- 
: \ \ Talter K. Bailey spent many of his 98 years as a business and ment ladder began. 
philanthropic leader in Cleveland and more than a quarter of During his 26-year tenure as an Oberlin College trustee, from 


1947 to 1973, the College became “one of the best-housed and well- 
equipped schools in the nation,” according to the Plain Dealer, thanks 


a century as an Oberlin College trustee. He was the retired chair and 
chief executive officer of Warner and Swasey at the time of his death 
January 14, 1996, in Cleveland. 

Acknowledging his remarkable career, the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
elected him Businessman of the Year in 1966. The paper presented him 
as a model of what an executive should be and lauded Walt as a 
veteran decision-maker in his business life; a contributor to the growth 
and well-being of his international firm; a sincere friend of the unfor- 
tunate through his participation in and 
direction of charitable agencies; and a 
firm believer in his company’s tradition 


largely to Walt’s personal energy and commitment. He chaired the 
Oberlin Alumni Fund, the Building and Planning Committee, the 
Development Committee, the National Campaign Committee, the 
Executive Committee, the Budget and Finance Committee, and na- 
tional fundraising campaigns for a score of campus facilities, includ- 
ing the Seeley G. Mudd Center for Learning and the Conservatory 
of Music. In 1962 the Alumni Association presented him with the 
Oberlin College Alumni Award in recognition of more than 40 years 
of continued service to Oberlin. “Walter Bailey has given unstintingly 
of urging employees to be active in phil- of time, money, and exhaustive effort beyond the requirements of 
anthropic and civic projects. any office,” the citation stated. Because of his efforts on behalf of 

Walt clearly practiced the latter phi- 
losophy personally. Even with the respon- 
sibilities of heading a company of nearly 
8000 employees, and his time-consum- 
ing commitment to Oberlin College, he 
managed to serve on the boards of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., Clark 
Controller, Elwell Parker Electric Co., Rotor Tool Co., Cooper In- 
dustries, the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, and the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Cleveland. He spearheaded campaigns to raise over $6 
million for Blossom Music Center, summer home of the Cleveland 
Symphony Orchestra, and, while serving on the nursing-home com- 
mittee of the Cleveland Welfare Federation, he led the federation’s 


study of the needs of emotionally disturbed children. 


their liberal arts curriculum, Oberlin College awarded Walt an hon- 
orary doctorate in 1984. 

Walt and his younger brother Perry ’21 followed the collegiate 
path of their mother, Anna Perry Bailey, Class of 1889, and their 
brother Herbert ’13, to Oberlin College. Walt met his first wife 
Marion Elizabeth Clark ’22, at Oberlin; they were married for 52 


years, until Marion’s death in 1977. In 1985 Walt, at age 88, mar- 
ried Sarah Wilson Campbell McEwen, then 85, whom he had known 
since their childhood. They lived in Palm Springs, California, and 
Cleveland until 1992 when they returned to Cleveland permanently. 
Sally died November 18, 1995, just a few days before their 10th 
wedding anniversary. Walter died 57 days later. 

He is survived by four sons, including Robert ’49 and Richard ’51; 


five grandchildren; and four great-grandchildren. 
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1941 CONTINUED 

taught piano for five years before becoming a 
homemaker. Surviving her are her husband, 
Edward; eight children; 23 grandchildren; four 


brothers; and two sisters. 


1946 Laura Nan Hertz Weber, Nov. 
5, 1995, in San Francisco, Calif., at 70. She 
was best known for several books and re- 
cordings of folk guitar and several nationally 
televised series, including Time for Music and 


tar instructor at San Francisco Conservatory 
of Music from 1957 to 1960, and taught folk 
guitar at San Francisco State U. for many 
years. She was music instructor at schools in 
Connecticut, New York, and for 13 years at 
the Urban School, an independent coed high 
school in San Francisco where she organized 
the school’s music department. Listed in 
Who’s Who In American Women, she was on 
the board of the Chamber Symphony of San 
Francisco and a member of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Assoc. She is survived by a 


sister, a daughter, two grandchildren, and two 


nephews. 


1949 Charles Radcliff Lauthers, Sept. 
27, 1995, in Alexandria, Va., at 69 of leuke- 
mia. He received an M.A. in business 
administration from U. Chicago. A former stat- 
istician with the U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, he retired in 1978 
after 26 years of service. He was treasurer of 
Democrats Abroad and the Hollin Hills Civic 


Assoc. Survivors include his wife, the former 


> Folk Guitar with Laura Weber. She was gui- 
cP Ree 
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Montgomery McKinney ’34, °89 hon. 


Honorary Trustee 


By Mavis Clark 


TAMA faeeenars Nelson McKinney arrived at Oberlin by a circui- 
tous route. The son and grandson of Baptist missionaries in 
China, he was still a youngster when the family moved back to the 
States. His father began a career at N. W. Ayer & Son, a leading 
advertising agency in Chicago. Monty used to say he had advertising 
for breakfast, lunch, and dinner, and couldn’t remember wanting to be 
anything else but an adman. After two years at a Chicago high school, 
he was sent to Mount Hermon School in Northfield, Massachusetts, 
which was then “a rigorous, religious, regimented prep school,” he told 
columnist Lee Kerry of Adweek in a 1989 interview. “All bets were off 
when I registered at Princeton two years later, and teenage rebellion 
set in. I wasn’t invited back for a second 
year.” Princeton’s loss was Oberlin’s gain. 
Monty enrolled, majoring in English with 
a minor in economics, and graduated in 
1934, during the Great Depression. 

After a sluggish start, he finally found 
a copy/contact spot at Earle Ledgin Ad- 
vertising in Chicago where he remained 
for the next 16 years. He spent a year 
with the Leo Burnett agency after leav- 
ing Ledgin, but soon recognized that he 
was in serious personal trouble. He had 
been brought up by a strict, religious family whose standards he 
found impossible to live by. “Every time I failed to measure up, I 
would consider myself a total failure, so I drank to dull the pain,” he 
reminisced during the Adweek interview. Someone told him about the 
Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, in 1953, and after his first 
phone call for a reservation, he never again felt the need for another 
drink. His next professional move was to the top-rated agency, Doyle 
Dane Bernbach, Inc. (DDB), where he was in charge of the Gallo 
wine account. Monty had never made a secret of his battle with 
alcohol, and the agency and client were pleased to have him on the 
account. 

After 18 years at the agency, with increasing responsibility each 
year, Monty reached the age of 65 and reluctantly left DDB where a 
mandatory retirement policy was in effect. Chiat/Day Inc. in Los 


Angeles had no such policy, and welcomed him as an executive vice 


president and director of client services, and, later, chairman of the 
board. In 1978 he was named Advertising Leader of the Year by the 
Western States Advertising Agencies Association, Inc. In another in- 
dustry tribute that year, the Southern California Council of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies instituted a scholarship in 
his name for outstanding students enrolled in the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Advertising Studies at the University of Southern California. 

With the removal of age as a factor under the new federal laws 
DDB/West invited Monty to return, where he eventually chaired the 
board of the recently merged trio of agencies, DDB, Needham/West. 
In May 1984 he was awarded the American Advertising Federation’s 
coveted Silver Medal, a symbolic four-foot-high door engraved with 
his name. Noted for his crisp sense of humor, Monty wrote several 
columns about the advertising business, initially for agency internal 
communications, under the heading “Life’s Little Lessons.” Advertis- 
ing Age picked them up and ran them nationally. In the first one, 
Monty wrote, “Truth. Honesty. Integrity. When it comes to build- 
ing a solid, enduring relationship with clients, nothing can replace 
these three essential elements.” He then outlined a few “devices” he 
had found useful in client work. One related to a client who was 
somewhat of a hypochondriac. “When it was absolutely urgent, I 
would pinch my nostrils between my fingers, call him and say nasally 
‘Herbert, ’'ve got some layouts to show you. May I come over?’ It 
was a safe bet he would say, ‘Monty, have you got a cold? Don’t 
come over here today.’ I would demur ‘It’s nothing, really.’ He’d 
insist, ‘Don’t come over. Call me tomorrow.’ So I gave in—with relief. 
These vices are not recommended, but they are sometimes permissible. 
Use only as directed.” 

Monty was one of Oberlin’s most stalwart supporters and pro- 
moters. He served as secretary of the Chicago Alumni Club, and he 
was a member of the Alumni Board, serving on the Publications, 
Planning, and Alumni Fund committees. He also created a special- 
project fund to encourage gifts of books, tapes, film, microfilm, and 
other equipment for Mudd Learning Center. In 1970 he was elected 
to Oberlin’s board of trustees, a position he held until 1985. During 
those 15 years he was appointed chair of the board’s eight-member 
Planning and Development Committee, and he served on the spon- 
soring committee for the John Frederick Oberlin Society and as chair 
of the Annual Fund Committee. Monty had an extraordinarily quick 
and perceptive mind; he easily got to the heart of major issues, illu- 
minated their subtleties, and sought diplomatically and gracefully to 
bring those with Opposing views into productive consensus. He will 
be a sorely missed facilitator of agreement and progress. 

Monty died of pneumonia July 8, 1995, in Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia. He is survived by his wife, Virginia, four children, and five 
grandchildren. 
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éé 99 
Jacob “Jack” Radunsky 
Emeritus Professor of Pianoforte 


By Robert Shannon 71 


des bare outlines of Jack Radunsky’s biography do not even 
begin to indicate, much less explain, the great impact he had on 
his students, the reputation of the Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music, and the teaching profession. Born in Chicago, he earned 
degrees from the University of Wisconsin, Columbia University, 
where he studied philosophy, and 
Juilliard. Before coming to Oberlin he 
was coach and assistant conductor for the 
Chautauqua Opera Company, which 
toured the United States without an or- 
chestra but with Jack at the piano. He 
was thereafter a manager of Junior Pro- 
grams, Inc. and a director of the U.S.O. 

When he joined the Oberlin faculty 
in 1947 at the age of 37 he had never 
held a teaching post, but he was an im- 


mediate and long-lasting success. In 
1976 he reached what was then mandatory retirement age, and, 
against his will and despite the pleas of his students, had to step 
down. He was immediately hired by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, and later taught at the University of Wisconsin, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Northwestern University, Indiana University, and 
was often a sabbatical-replacement teacher at Oberlin. Clearly, 
Oberlin’s loss was the world’s gain. 

After joining the Oberlin faculty he never performed publicly; 
to the best of my knowledge he never published, and only rarely 
did he lecture. I never saw him engage in a single act of self- 
promotion. Yet he clearly had established a prominent national 
reputation and was in demand as a private teacher until the day he 
died. His students are teaching and performing world wide, and 
his influence on generations of pianists will continue through them. 

Jack was a multifaceted and complex man with a first-class 
mind who had many intellectual interests. But he lived for music 
with an obsessive purity that I have never seen equaled in another 
human being. In a profession where burn-out, cynicism, jealousy, 
and exploitation are not uncommon, Jack indeed seemed free of 
all that. He never lost a unique gift for enthusiasm and outright 
rapture. He remembered vividly the excitement of hearing what 
he called “the old boys” that he heard in his youth—Paderewski, 
de Pachmann, Rosenthal, and of course Rachmaninoff and 
Hoffmann. 

Despite having a truly discerning set of ears, he could find at least 
potential rapture in the feeblest efforts of his colleagues and the work 
of his dullest students. He became one of the great appreciators of 
Oberlin. His attitude was both a talent and a deliberate choice. “People 
ask me how I can stay so excited,” he would say. “But young adults 
are so interesting. You work with their emotions as well as their 
fingers. See how far you can go. What’s wrong with that? And the 


music! The music is so great! How can I be bored?” 


A lesson with Jack was usually a window into a world of en- 
ergy and excitement. Perhaps because he didn’t perform, he had a 
powerful ability to empathize with the needs and feelings of his 
students. During that hour we were the center of his universe of 
musical excitement. Great energy filled the room, as well as air- 
borne pencils and cigarettes. Whether tearing his hair out at the 
thought of Horowitz’s octaves, clenching his jaw while demon- 
strating the precision of a finger stroke, lazily drawing melodic 
lines of cigarette smoke in the air, or, above all, singing in a voice 
filled with intensity and rhythmic direction, Jack was irresistible. 

He would protest that music was unplayable, unknowable, and 
that he, Radunsky, knew nothing—nothing! But Jack had a keener 
sense of practical musical analysis than anyone I’ve ever met and 
a very intuitive sense of pedagogical psychology. He would al- 
ways first tell you how well you had just played—“professionals 
couldn’t do much better than that! You handled that little trill 
better than Rubenstein! But just look at this exquisite cross-rela- 
tion over here.” And then, having hooked your self-esteem, your 
sympathy, and your curiosity in two or three effortless sentences, 
he was off. With a few deft remarks he would casually clarify a 
texture, lay out a motivic analysis, make each harmonic progres- 
sion new and magical. “Three things have to happen in this ca- 
dence,” he would say. He played it, the three things happened, 
and the window opened. After such an experience, one could never 
look at a score, or one’s own playing, in the same way again. 

Like many of his students, I was always convinced that Jack 
should have been one of the great pianists. A baseball accident 
injured the nail joint of the third finger of his right hand, and 
ever afterwards he could not meet his own standards of perfec- 
tion. But, unknown to many Oberlinians, he could really play! 
We all had our stories of the times when he dropped his guard 
and performed just for us. Once in Finney Chapel he sent me up 
to the balcony and played almost the complete Chromatic Fantasy 
of Bach. [’ll never forget it, and I’ve never heard a better perfor- 
mance anywhere. On another occasion, not long ago, I was stay- 
ing at Jack’s house. We had a long passionate argument about the 
physiological mechanics of playing a fast, even scale. Like all 
great teachers, Jack had deeply considered, thorough, and effec- 
tive ways of developing pianism. After not agreeing for several 
hours, I settled down on the couch to sleep, and Jack, then in his 
80s, slowly, painfully climbed the stairs to the music room. Sud- 
denly the early morning silence was shattered by the most spine- 
chilling torrentially perfect A minor scale from the bottom of the 
keyboard to the top in one mighty, sweeping gesture. “What do 
you think of that?” he shouted down at me. End of discussion. 

One of the great themes of Jack’s life was a never-ending struggle 
to find a rational basis for aesthetic judgments. He had memorable 
conversations with Karlheinz Stockhausen and Leonard Bernstein 
about the matter. (Bernstein found Jack “very provocative.”) Jack 
marveled at Beethoven’s ability to take the simplest musical materi- 
als, the tonic-dominant polarity, for example, and create a higher 
world of emotion and meaning. Other composers, using the same 
materials and gestures, somehow could not approach the same 
achievement. How could this be? Why didn’t it work the same way 
for Joachim Raff or Mick Jagger? For those of us privileged to know 
him, Jack’s whole life was a sort of ongoing great composition. It 
was not built of books or triumphant concert tours, but rather out of 


the most humble building blocks of Oberlin life and Jack’s own 
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RADUNSKY CONTINUED 


intense personality. A passionate nature, great musical intellect, a 
bad finger, some talented students and a lot of untalented ones, 
remarkable honesty and openness, a gift for empathy—all were com- 
bined in him to create a music that we should not soon forget. In 
Jack’s case, as with the example of Beethoven that he so passionately 
admired, the whole was often greater than the sum of its parts— 


though as he might have said, “Hey, come on! some of those parts 


weren't so bad! Take that tonic-dominant progression for example. 


Add a suspension and .. .” 


Somehow Jack combined these elements in a unique and specially 


1949 CONTINUED 
Alice Gilmore ’49, two children, a brother, a 
sister, and a grandson. 


Mila Johnston Mitchell, Nov. 21, 1995, in 
Boulder, Colo., at 71. She earned a B.A. from 
Olivet Coll., and after earning her M.A. at 
Oberlin she was instructor of fine arts at the 
college for a year. She later taught at U. Den- 
ver, U. Colorado-Denver, Emily Griffith 
Opportunity Sch., and the Boulder Parks and 
Recreation Dept. The recipient of numerous 
civic and organizational grants, her art ap- 
peared in more than 30 exhibits throughout 
the U.S. She is survived by two children and 
two grandsons. 


1950 James Gilmore Lucas, Nov. 2, 
1995, in Elyria, Ohio, at 66 of cancer. He 
earned his B.A. at U. Michigan and worked as 
a mechanical engineer for NASA for 30 years, 
retiring in 1982. Survivors include his wife, 
Diane, and two daughters. 


| 95 | Salvatore John Martirano, Nov. 17, 
1995, in Urbana, IIl., at 68. After receiving his 
M.Mus. from the Eastman Sch. of Music, he 
was awarded the first of two Fulbright Schol- 
arships to study composition and opera in Italy. 
His compositions later won him several awards, 
including the Prix de Rome, a Guggenheim 
Award, and a Ford Foundation Award. He was 
selected in 1961 as one of three composers to 
represent the U.S. at the International Society 
for Contemporary Music. In 1963 he joined 
the U. Illinois-Urbana faculty, where he taught 
for many years and developed the Sal Mar Con- 
struction, recognized as the world’s first 
composing machine. He was a member of the 
National Inst. of Arts and Letters and was com- 
poser-in-residence at U. California-Berkeley. 
Survivors include his wife, Dorothy; two sons; 
his mother, and a sister. 


| 954 James Arthur Reichert, Sept. 17, 
1995, in New York City, at 63. He received 
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engaging way. Everybody, both in and out of town, knew it. He was one 
of our most popular, respected, productive, and gifted professors, whose 
long career added luster to the institution. When Jack died August 15, 
1995, his students lost a great friend and life-long source of inspiration, 
and Oberlin lost one of its great, and defining, personalities. He is 
survived by three children. 


ROBERT SHANNON Ss professor of pianoforte at the Oberlin College 


Conservatory of Music. This Memorial Minute was adopted by the General 


his M.Mus. degree from the Eastman Sch. of 
Music. He served as music director of LBS- 
TV and later ABC-TV in New York City for 
many years. In 1983 he was elected to the 
Board of Governors of the National Academy 
of Television Arts and Sciences. Survivors in- 
clude a nephew. 


| 963 John Rolland Gladieux, Nov. 14, 
1995, in Greenfield, Wisc., at 54. After earning 
an M.D. at Case Western Reserve U., he main- 
tained a private practice for several years before 
becoming a specialist in addiction medicine. He 
was among the first doctors to be certified by 
the American Assoc. of Addiction Medicines, 
and was a physician for at the DePaul Rehabili- 
tation Hospital from 1984 to 1989 and, for the 
past five years, the Milwaukee County Mental 
Health Complex. He was a member of several 
state and county medical societies. Preceded in 
death by two uncles, Frank Barry ’33 and David 
Barry ’38, he is survived by uncles Bernard and 
Rolland Gladieux, both °31; aunts Persis 
Gladieux ’30 and Martha Mark ’37; and several 
cousins, including Lawrence Gladieux ’65 and 


Mary Barry ’67. 


| 96/ CorRECTION Gwen Spiegelberg 
Butler’s maiden name was listed incorrectly as 
Spielberg in the Winter 1996 OAM. 


1968 CorRRECTION Julia Higgins 
Carskadon was not married to Thomas 
Carskadon ’68 at the time of her death, De- 
cember 9, 1994. She is survived by two 
children, Marcia ’92 and Gordon Carskadon, 
not three as was incorrectly reported in the 


Fall 1995 OAM. 


Ronald Price Grimes, Oct. 13, 1995, in Chevy 
Chase, Md., at 48 of heart failure. He received 
a B.A., an M.L.S., and a Ph.D. from U. Mary- 
land. A librarian for 26 years with the 
Montgomery County (Md.) Dept. of Public Li- 
braries, he played French horn with the Prince 


Faculty of the College in October 1995. 


Georges County (Md.) Symphony and served 
on the orchestra committee and board. He is 
survived by his wife, Molly, and a daughter. 


| 969 Elaine Scott “Scotty” Banks, Dec. 
5, 1995, in Seattle of breast cancer. She was 
48. She earned an M.A. in choral conducting 
from Westminster Choir Coll. A viola da 
gamba player and modern and baroque cel- 
list, her career as an instrumentalist included 
performances with the Folger Consort, 
Mozartean Chamber Players, Chicago Lyric 
Opera, Chicago Soundings, and at the 
Spoleto and Monadnock festivals. As conduc- 
tor, she founded Chicago’s City Musick, a 
period-instruments orchestra and choir spe- 
cializing in historically informed 
performances that in its five-year existence, 
from 1985 to 1990, drew extensive critical 
acclaim. “She has taken early music out of 
the museum,” Director of Conservatory Ad- 
missions Michael Manderen ’76 said in a Fall 
1990 OAM article about Ms. Banks and City 
Musick. In 1991 she moved to Seattle, where 
she was artistic director of the Lake Union 
Chamber Orchestra. She has served on the 
faculties of U. North Carolina-Chapel Hill, 
DePaul U., and U. Chicago. She is survived 
by her partner, Merilee Nelson, her sister, a 
niece, and a nephew. Memorial contributions 
to fund scholarships for aspiring women con- 
ductors can be sent to: Oberlin College 
Development Office, Bosworth Hall, 50 W. 
Lorain St., Oberlin, Ohio, 44074. 


1974 Kathyrn Louise Demmer, Dec. 5, 
1995, in San Luis Obispo, Calif., at 43 of can- 
cer. She earned her M.A. at Pennsylvania State 
U., where she was a teaching assistant for four 
years. She later worked as a freelance writer 
and photo-evidence technician in Boulder, 
Colo., before becoming a technical editor for a 
computer firm in San Luis Obispo. She was an 
avid cyclist. Surviving her are her parents, 
Delbert and Julia Fonda Demmer, both °49; a 


brother, Paul ’72: two nephews; and a niece. 
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Lives of Promise: What Becomes 
of High School Valedictorians 
By KareN D. ARNOLD ’79 
Jossey-Bass Publishers, 1995 
“A valuable, almost unique, contribution to the 
understanding of top-ranking academic achiev- 
ers,” says Julian C. Stanley of Johns Hopkins 
University. The result ofa 14-year study examin- 
ing the progress of high-school valedictorians 
after graduation, Lives of Promise explores the 
viability of society’s assumptions about what 
schools measure and reward, and addresses con- 
temporary debates about the effectiveness of 
American education. Karen D. Arnold is assis- 
tant professor of higher education at Boston 
College and director of the Illinois Valedictorian 

Project. She is coeditor of two recent books. 


Redefining 
American History Painting 
EpireD By Patricia M. BURNHAM AND 
LucreTIA HOOVER GIESE 59 
Cambridge University Press, 1995 

This collection of essays aims to recapture the 
importance of history painting for contemporary 
readers. Situating history painting within a theo- 
retical framework that analyzes how it actually 
works, the book reassesses the genre by broaden- 
ing its traditional time frame well beyond the 
18th and 19th centuries to which it has been 
traditionally confined. Lucretia Hoover Giese ’59 
is assistant professor of art history at Rhode 
Island School of Design. 


The Reformation of the Subject: 
Spenser, Milton, and the English 
Prostestant Epic 
By LINDA GREGERSON ’7 1 
Cambridge University Press, 1995 
Astudy of the verbal iconography used in Spenser’s 
The Fairie Queene and Milton’s Paradise Lost. The 
author examines the various strategies employed 
by Spenser and Milton to appease Reformation 
iconoclasts, who believed verbal imagery was as 
capable of waylaying the human imagination as 
visual imagery. Linda Gregerson is associate pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Michigan. 


But is it Art? 
The Spirit of Art as Activism 
Eprrep By Nina FELSHIN ’69 
Bay Press, 1995 
tut is it Art? addresses the continuing debate: can 
art be defined? If so, how? This book examines 
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contemporary articulations in the art world, fea- 
turing the works of 12 leading activist-artists, 
including the Guerilla Girls, Gran Fury, Group 
Material, the Women’s Action Coalition, and 
the Artist and Homeless Collaborative. Richard 
A. Schindler says in The New Art Examiner that 
the book is “one of the best available on contem- 
porary activist art.” Nina Felshin is an indepen- 
dent curator, writer, and arts-management con- 
sultant; during the past 12 years she has curated 
more than 15 exhibitions of contemporary art 
addressing social issues. 


ROBERT (RAYHON'S 


NUTRITION 
MADE SIMPLE 


A 


Comprehensive 


Guide to the 


Latest Findings 


in Optimal 


Nutrition 


Foreword by Ann Louise Gittleman, M.S. 


AUTHOR OF BEYOND PRITIKIN AND SUPER NUTRITION FOR WOMEN 


Robert Crayhon’s Nutrition 
Made Simple: A Comprehensive 
Guide to the Latest Findings in 

Optimal Nutrition 

By RoBEeRT CRAYHON ’83 

M. Evans and Company, Inc., 1994 

Using questions frequently asked by patients, the 
author has compiled a comprehensive guide to 
the latest news in nutrition, including discussions 
of dietary supplements, body health, health prob- 
lems, weight loss, and aggressive preventive medi- 
cine. Recognized in 1993 by Se/fmagazine as one 
of the “top 10 nutritionists in America,” Robert 
Crayhon hosts his own nationally syndicated 
radio show and maintains a nutrition practice in 


Mamaroneck, New York. 


The Calling of Katie Makanya 
By Marcaret McCorp NIXon 739 
David Phillip Publishers, 1995 
“Margaret McCord [Nixon] has performed an 
important and intensely moving act of feminist 
retrieval,” writes a reviewer for the Mail & Guard. 


Based partly on Nixon’s childhood recollections 


of Katie Makanya (1873-1956) but mainly on 
Makanya’s taped reminiscences, the book traces 
the life of this ordinary yet amazingly spirited 
woman. Born in the Cape of Good Hope, 
Makanya traveled to Great Britain to perform for 
Queen Victoria with the African Native Choir. 
She passed up opportunities to stay in Britain or 
go to the United States, choosing to return to 
South Africa, where she married, survived the 
Boer War, lost three of her ten children, and 
spent 35 years working as an interpreter for Dr. 
James McCord, the author’s father. Makanya 
died a year after recording her story. Margaret 
Nixon is retired and lives in California. 


Brides, Midwives and Widows 
and 
Explorers, Trappers and Guides 
By JUDITH BENTLEY ’67 
Henry Holt & Co., 1995 
Based on primary sources, these two volumes are 
part of Settling the West, a six-book series for 
fifth through eighth graders that focuses on the 
ethnic diversity of the West. Brides, Midwives, 
and Widows includes accounts of Native-Ameri- 
can wives, Japanese picture brides, Chinese girls 
sold into prostitution, African-American women 
who came as brides for Colorado coal miners, 
and Mexican midwives in the Southwest. Explor- 
ers, Trappers, and Guides contains an account of a 
fur-trapping expedition written by a 12-year-old 
girl of Native-American and European ancestry. 
Judith Bentley has written several books on po- 
litical and historical topics. 


World-Class New Product Devel- 
opment: Benchmarking Best 
Practices of Agile Manufacturers 
By Dan DIMANCESCU AND KEMP 
DWENGER ’51 
AMACOM Books, 1996 
Provides the first synthesis of methods used by 
the most successful companies for managing new 
product development operations and gives step- 
by-step explanations of how to implement 11 
techniques of product development. Dan 
Dimancescu heads the Technology and Strategy 
Group in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and serves 
on the organizing committee and faculty of the 
Institute for Man and Technology in France. 
Kemp Dwenger is the U.S. principal of the Lon- 
don-based international consulting firm 
InterMatrix, Inc., and a former senior executive 


at GTE International. 


The Brighter the Veil 
By Lia PuRPuRA 786 
Orchises Press, 1996 
About Lia Purpura’s first book of poetry, poet 
Gerald Stern writes: “{She] is a master of the 


particular. She sees w alls, buttons, hat brims 
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as if from the inside. She is a realist and one 
step beyond. She is a recorder of the soul as it 
rests comfortably, or uncomfortably, inside 
us and our things. She is honest and true. And 
moving.” Lia Purpura is adjunct assistant pro- 
fessor of writing at Loyola College. Her trans- 
lations of the Polish poet Grzegorz Musial are 
forthcoming from Fairleigh Dickinson Uni- 


versity Press. 


Kantian Ethics 
Almost Without Apology 
By Marcia W. Baron ’76 
Cornell University Press, 1995 

Marcia Baron addresses the criticism many have 
expressed about Kantian ethics: Kant places too 
much emphasis on duty. Baron sees the criticism 
as comprising two objections: that duty plays too 
large a role, leaving no room for the supereroga- 
tory, and that Kant places too much emphasis on 
acting from duty. The author explores the differ- 
ences between the motivations for each position, 
and brings to light sharply divided views on the 
nature of moral constraint and moral excellence. 
The second half of the book is a look at the 
seemingly intractable problems associated with 
Kant’s account of moral motivation, arguing that 
the value that Kant attaches to acting from duty 
attaches primarily to governing one’s conduct by 
a commitment to doing what morality asks. Of 
special interest is Baron’s discussion of 
overdetermination. Marcia Baron is associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the University of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign. 


Thursday-Night Poker: 
Understand, Enjoy, Win 
By PETER STEINER 748 
Random House, 1996 
Intended for poker players who “p/ay poker, [not] 
engage in it or work at it or suffer through it,” the 
book is divided into four broad areas: an overview 
of various poker games; a section on probability, 
odds, and risk; a section discussing the skills 
required of a good poker player, and exercises 
that sharpen those skills. Peter Steiner is profes- 
sor emeritus of law and economics and dean 


emeritus of the College of Literature, Science, 


and the Arts at the University of Michigan. 


MODERN 
ART 

AND THE 
OBJECT 


A Century 
of Changing 
Attitudes 


ELLEN H. JOHNSON 


REVISED AND EN LAR Goce DEE DAT ON 


Modern Art and the Object: 
A Century of Changing Attitudes 
By ELLEN H. JOHNSON 
Icon Editions, 1995 
The revised and enlarged edition of Modern 
Art and the Object (the original 1976 edition is 
now out of print) contains five new essays by 
Ellen Johnson, nine new illustrations, and a 
preface by Oberlin art professor Athena Tacha 
61. Studio International calls the collection 
“an exceptionally stimulating introduction to 
any process of study of modern art.” Suzi 
Gablik writes of the essays in Art in America 
that they are written with “a formidable ea- 
gerness to extend the frontiers of our under- 
standing beyond our habitual horizons.” Ellen 
Johnson, who died in 1992, was a well-known 
art critic and taught art at Oberlin College 

from 1945 to 1977, 
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Power in Motion: Capital 
Mobility and the Indonesian State 
By JEFFREY A. WINTERS 782 
Cornell University Press, 1996 
A portrait of Indonesian politics since the 
mid-1960s, this book explores how the struc- 
tural power of those controlling capital varies 
across place and time. The author argues that 
the relative mobility of capital is becoming a 
better predictor of the interests and leverage of 
investors than is its nationality, and that a 
clearer understanding of the power of capital is 
important for communities struggling for 
meaningful democracy. Jeffrey Winters is as- 
sociate professor of political economy at North- 

western University. 


The Heart Sutra in Tibetan: 

A Critical Edition of the Two Re- 
censions Contained in the Kanjur 
By JONATHAN SILK ’83 
Arbeitskreis fr Tibetische und Buddhistiche 
Studien, 1994 
Likely to be of interest to all who study Buddhist 
literature, this monograph contains a discussion 
of the critical issues involved in the compilation 
of editions of canonical Tibetan texts, and a 
model critical edition of the Tibetan texts of the 
well-known Heart Sutra. The work, part of the 
Wiener Studien zur Tibetologie und Buddhismus 
series, is in English. Jonathan Silk is assistant 
professor of Buddhist studies at Western Michi- 

gan University. 


Presidential Campaign 
Discourse: Strategic 
Communication Problems 
EDITED BY KATHLEEN E. KENDALL 758 
State University of New York Press, 1995 
A collection of essays focusing on current ap- 
proaches in political communication, the book 
examines the decisions candidates must make 
about political discourse such as speeches, inter- 
views, debates, and campaign ads, and the ways in 
which the media reports on these messages. 
Kathleen Kendall is associate professor of com- 
munication at the State University of New York 

at Albany. 


The Snouters Revisited: A Sequel 
By CHARLES C. Davis 733 
Vantage Press, 1995 
Taking up where humorist Harold Stiimpke 
left off in his work The Snouters: Form and Life 
of the Rhinogrades, this tongue-in-cheek scien- 
tific text takes a look at some of the most 
bizarre animals found in nature. Charles Davis, 
professor emeritus of biology at the Memorial 
University of Newfoundland, has published 
more than 100 articles on marine biology and 


invertebrate zoology. 
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Memorial Arch. 
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Coming Soon: 
An Alummi Event Near You 
New York City Westchester Co./S. Connecticut 
Apr. 23 Dance Concert by ODC San Francisco at the Apr. 23 Dance Concert by ODC San Francisco at the 
Joyce. Theater.® Joyce Theater in New York City. ® 
May 19 Professor of Creative Writing Stuart Friebert Aug. 16 Baroque ensemble Apollo’s Fire with Associate 
reads from his new book, Funeral Pie, at the Civic Professor of Recorder and Baroque Flute Michael 
Center Synagogue. ® Lynn and Jeannette Sorrell °92, performs at the 
sb South Shore Music Festival. ¢ 
Oberlin 
May 3-4 = John Frederick Oberlin Society Annual Meeting. 4 This schedule does not include all upcoming events, and dates 
May 24 Athletic Hall of Fame inductions and Heisman may be subject to change. For further information contact: 


Club dinner. ® ree ‘ve 
May 24-27 Commencement Reunion Weekend. ¢ ° Oberlin College Alumni Association 7 
Bosworth 105, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 


Oct. 11-13 Oberlin Lesbian, Gay, Bisexual Alumni (OLGBA) thes 
; Phone (216) 775-8692 


reunion. ® 


4 Oberlin College Office of Public Programs 


Washington, D.C. 


May 5 Oberlin Friends of the Library electronic-library Bosworth 203, 50 W. Lorain St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
program at the Library of Congress. ® Phone: (216) 775-6785 
May 16 Leonard Bernstein’s Candide at the Arena Stage. 


® Friends of the Oberlin Library 
Mudd Center, 148 W. College St., Oberlin, OH 44074-1532 
Phone: (216) 775-8285, ext. 234 


enefits the Oberlin Scholarship Fund of 
Washington, D.C. ® 

June 27 The musical Beauty and the Beast at the Kennedy 
Center. Benefits the Oberlin Scholarship Fund of 
Washington, D.C. ® 
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(I) Leonard Stidley, dean of the Graduate 
School of Theology, 1949-1958; member of the 
faculty, 1937-1958 


(2) Edward Increase Bosworth, dean of 
the Graduate School of Theology, 1903-1910 and 
1921-1923; member of the faculty, 1887-1927 


(3) Kemper Fullerton, Finney Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, 1907-1934 


(4) Charles G. Finney, second president of 
Oberlin College, 1851-1866; member of the faculty, 
1835—1875 y 

(5) Ernest Hatch Wilkins, seventh president 
of Oberlin College, 1927-1946 


_ (6) George Michaelides, director of the 
Graduate School of Theology’s Schauffler Division of 
Christian Education, 1954-1961 


(7) Robert E. Brown, professor of practical 
theology and human relations, 1929-1938 


(8) lan Hannah, professor of church history, 
1917-1925 


9) George W. Fiske, professor of theology and 
- teligious education, 1907-1937 


(10) John Frederick Oberlin, Alsatian 
pastor after whom the College is named, 
b.1740, d.1826 


(Il) Clyde Amos Holbrook, Danforth 


Professor of Religion, 1951-1977 


(2) Thomas Graham, dean of the Graduate 
School of Theology, 1923—1948; member of the 
faculty, 1920-1948 


(13) Walter Marshall Horton, Fairchild 
Professor of Systematic Theology, 1927—1962 


(14) Henry C. King, sixth president of Oberlin 
College, 1902—1927; member of the faculty, 
1879-1927 


(15) James Harris Fairchild, third president 
of Oberlin College, 1866—1889; member of the 
faculty, 1839-1898 


(I6) Clarence T. Craig, professor of New 
Testament language and literature, 1928-1946 


(I7) Francis W. Buckler, professor of church 
history, 1925-1951 


